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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE one event of the week in domestic 

politics has been Dr. Addison’s exposition of 

Labour policy on agriculture. This, as was 
anticipated, turns out to be very much the same 
thing as the policy which Lord Noel-Buxton 
advocated when Minister of Agriculture earlier 
in the year: that is to say, it proposes a guaran- 
teed price for home-grown produce, and import 
boards to regulate goods coming in from over- 
seas. In principle, then, if not in detail, it is 
nearer to Conservative than to Liberal ideas of 
Statecraft. 


_ The verdict of practical farmers will depend on 
two points. What is the guarantee worth, and 
what is the price? A guarantee that repeats the 
fiasco of the Corn Production Act, ten years ago, 
is evidently worth nothing; somebody will have 
to guarantee the guarantors. And a corn price 


that is merely stabilized at existing and unre- 
munerative levels is. worth less than nothing; 
the farmer would simply be given permission to 
go on losing money. 


I take it that this is not what is intended by the 
Government; Dr. Addison has made it clear that 
they have definitely abandoned the Free Trade 
theory. But in that case wheat-growing in this 
country is to be subsidized against competition ; 
and this, whichever way you look at it, is Protec- 
tion. It will be interesting to see whether the 
Liberals raise the parrot-cry of dear food against 
their present allies. What is sauce for the Tory 
goose may not be sauce for the Labour gander. 


The Bromley by-election has become farcical. 
The Conservative candidate believes in Empire 
Free Trade. He also believes in Mr. Baldwin. 
But Mr. Baldwin does not believe in Empire Free 
Trade. The Rothermere candidate believes in 
Empire Free Trade, but the Empire Free Trade 
organization does not believe in him. 


“Mr. Travers 
has chosen 
well.” 


GERALD GouLD 


THE LEACOCK BOOK 


Passages from the works of Stephen Leacock selected, 
with an Introduction, by Ben Travers. 5s. net. 
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The Labour candidate believes in Cobdenite 
Free Trade, and says so; and this in the very 
week when the Labour Minister of Agriculture 
confesses that Free Trade is out of date, and 
enunciates a policy which the Daily Herald salutes 
as Protection that Protects. When all the world 
goes mad like this, the Liberals naturally think 
they have a chance to win; but I should think 
a good many electors would be too disgusted to 
vote at all. 


General Hertzog’s preoccupation with the right 
of secession seems strange and rather silly, seeing 
that he has himself stated that the question is 
purely academic. If he -is satisfied with the 
Balfour Declaration of 1926, as he confesses he 
is, why pursue the matter further? He is, after 
all, a statesman, not a professor of Constitutional 
law or an analyst of the ultimate fabric of society, 
and one would have thought he was sufficiently 
engaged in practical issues to leave these things 
on one side. 


Actually the right of secession is not quite so 
simple as it sounds to the exponent of the ‘‘ two- 
streams policy.”’ If the Union of South Africa 
has the right to secede from the British Empire, 
then Natal has the right to secede from the Union, 
Cape Town has the right to secede from Cape 
Colony, a village in the Orange Free State to 
secede from the Free State, and ultimately any 
individual in any society has the right ta secede 
from any society of which he is a member, and 
to repudiate its contracts and obligations tacit 
and implied. 


If this is General Hertzog’s political and social 
philosophy, then let him say so, and we shall 
know where we are with him; but I rather doubt 
if he will know where he is with himself or his 
followers, for this is not so much individualism 
as anarchy, and human society is not and cannot 
in the nature of; things be built on these lines. If, 
on the other hand, it is simply one more move in 
the political game, then it strikes me as a 
dangerous move in a dangerous game, which may 
easily react on the unity of the Union of which 
he is Prime Minister. 


The Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations has issued a report in which British 
administration in Palestine is criticized. No doubt 
we have made mistakes there, but the British 
Government has had no difficulty in showing that 
the Mandates report is based on_ insufficient 
information, and is prejudiced both in what it 
includes and what it omits. The episode will do 
harm to the League of Nations, not to the British 
administration in Palestine. 


Sir James ‘Mitchell, the Prime Minister of 
Western Australia, has dropped a political depth 
charge into the troubled waters of the Common- 
wealth. He demands that the State should be 
allowed to secede. He is in grim earnest. But 
the idea cannot be entertained for a moment. 
Western Australia’s secession would at once be 
followed by that of South Australia and Tasmania. 
In other words, collapse of the Commonwealth. 


The vulgarity displayed by a certain section of 
the Press in its allusions to the birth of the new 
Princess was even worse than most of us had 
anticipated, though it must be admitted that a 
bad example was set by those who should have 
known better. When doctors forget their grammar 
to the extent of inserting the phrase *‘ doing 
fine ’’ in an official bulletin, and the Home Sec. 
retary refers to His Majesty’s grandchild as “a 
chubby-cheeked little girl,’ much may be for. 
given to a hard-worked sub-editor. 


The chief offender against good taste, however, 
was Mrs. Clynes, who used her husband’s official 
connexion with the event to earn for herself a 
little notoriety, and, I presume, a few guineas, by 
writing a fatuous article on babies for a London 
evening paper. One had thought that the ques- 
tion of the writing of newspaper articles by 
members of the Cabinet had been definitely settled, 
but if their wives are going to take up the pen, 
the problem will rise again in a new form, for 
‘“* the female of the species is more deadly than 
the male.”’ 


On the other hand, the Daily Herald is 
obviously warming to its work as a capitalist 
organ, and no paper of the Right was louder in 
its professions of loyalty to the throne last week, 
What value the organ is now to the Labour Party 
I cannot conceive, and it is certainly neither as 
good as Vorwdrts nor as outspoken as Humanité. 
It will be both interesting and instructive to see 
the effect of its new attitude upon its circulation 
in a year or two’s time. 


It is surely one of the ironies of history that a 
Roman Catholic, in the person of Mr. Clynes, 
should have been at Glamis in an official capacity 
at the birth of a possible heir to the throne. 
Theoretically, I suppose, his presence there was 
to prevent the Jesuits from smuggling in a 
changeling in a warming-pan, as the Whigs 
accused them of doing in the case of James III, 
and one cannot help thinking how admirably, had 
the Conservatives been in office, this function 
would have been performed by Lord Brentford. 


I see that in some quarters the question is being 
asked whether a new Act of Settlement should not 
be passed to regulate the succession to the throne. 
I alluded, it may be remembered, to this subject 
a few months ago, and quoted the opinion of Sir 
Sidney Lee and Mr. J. H. Round that as between 
daughters the law of primogeniture did not hold. 
A correspondent then pointed out that whatever 
the strictly legal position the eldest sister or her 
issue has in fact always succeeded. 


The Duke of Northumberland and Commodore 
King were men whom the country can ill afford 
to lose. Both were far removed from the hack 
politician who is now too common, and the 
popularity of the latter was shown at the last 
General Election when he was one of the very 
few candidates to be returned unopposed. He 
possessed a fund of sound common sense which 
was rare among the members of the late Con- 
servative administration. 
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The Duke first came prominently before the 
notice of the public in the days of the Coal Com- 
mission, over which the present Lord Chancellor 
presided, when he fought Mr. Smillie. Since then 
he has always maintained the reputation of a 
doughty, but chivalrous antagonist, and he was 
undoubtedly the leading figure on the Right wing 
of the Conservative Party, while under his control 
the Morning Post regained much of its pristine 
influence. 

It is odd that the Dukes of Northumberland 
should have the hereditary right to sepulture in 
Westminsier Abbey ; perhaps odder still that they 
should exercise it, instead of lying at Alnwick. 
It is almost sacrilege to say so, but for my part 
1 am sometimes inclined to agree with Queen 
Victoria’s opinion that the Abbey is a gloomy 


-and depressing place. 


The importance of a knowledge of foreign 
languages is at last being grasped by the business 
world, but I am afraid that Fleet Street and the 
Foreign Office lag far behind. Personally, I 
cannot understand why foreign correspondents 
and diplomats are not employed under threat of 
dismissal if within a specified time they have not 
a working knowledge of the language of the 
country to which they are sent. It is little short 
of a scandal that at the British Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, on the eve of the war, there should 
have been no one who could speak Turkish. 


The same observation applies with even greater 
force to the special correspondents of newspapers, 
but in these latter days a knowledge of foreign 
languages seems to be the last thing expected of 
them. One great London daily employs a man 
on special missions to the Continent, whose 
ignorance in this respect is betrayed by repeated 
blunders in the articles he writes; while reviewers 
are continually being confronted with books on 
foreign countries which show on almost every 
page that the authors speak no language save 
their own. 


In these circumstances, it is hardly surprising 
that these co-called experts should conclude that 
they have done all that is necessary when they 
have stayed a few days at the Ritz in a foreign 
capital, and have had conversations through an 
interpreter with one or two leading politicians. In 
reality, of course, information gained in this way 
is worse than useless, but it does account for the 
fact that the British Press is so often wrong in 
its forecaste of the progress of events in foreign 
countries, 


The deep bronze greens of August usually give 
nature a sombre and-a heavy look at this time of 
year, but 1930 is an exception, and an unhappy 
one. Heavy rain should have kept the trees green 
at least another month, but the leaves have been 
loosened by too strong winds, and already they 
look thin and bedraggled; while the Virginia 
creeper has never within living memory put on 
its crimson dress so soon. It is high summer still, 
but the trees are already sad with the foreboding 
of November. 


“WAIT AND SEE” IN INDIA 


HE gravity of the Indian situation shows 

no sign of becoming in any way diminished. 

Last week the danger threatened Peshawar ; 
this week the worst news comes from Waziristan 
at one end of the country and from Calcutta at 
the other, but it is all of a piece; for the Afridi 
raids on the frontier and the bomb outrages in 
the cities are but part and parcel of the same 
anti-British campaign. Each day brings the story 
of some fresh act of sedition. Now it is a boy- 
cott of British goods; another time it is an officer 
shot from behind a shutter; on a third occasion 
it is some white woman attacked in an isolated 
station. Such is the news that greets the people 
of this country morning and evening, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that the only parts of 
India that are not the scene of repeated disorders 
are the Native States. Meanwhile, the Viceroy, 
and the official hierarchy which takes its orders 
from him, continue to assure us that all is well; 
Downing Street reflects the optimism of Simla; 
and the ordinary citizen is driven to the conclusion 
that if this be peace, it is certainly of the type 
that passeth all understanding. 

For our part, we confess ourselves extremely 
distrustful of the complacency of the Indian 
Government. Lord Irwin doubtless possesses 
many excellent qualities of the heart that some 
of his predecessors have lacked, but his family 
tradition of half-measures is against him, and his 
attitude towards Gandhi is more than a little 
reminiscent of that of his father towards the Pope. 
As for the ordinary Indian Civil Servant, he 
naturally takes his cue from the Viceroy, and in 
any case there is no reason to suppose that he is 
more prescient than his forbears, who signally 
failed to anticipate the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
If official India is myopic, official England would 
appear to be blind. The Secretary of State is one 
of that numerous class of men that did well in 
the war, but has done nothing of any note since, 
and he is now bobbing about like a cork upon 
the swirling waters of Indian sedition. Earl 
Russell at least knows what ought to be done, 
but it is as much as his place in the Government 
is worth to suggest, at any rate publicly, that it 
should be done. As for the Prime Minister and 
the other members of the Cabinet, they are shut- 
ting their ears to any, facts that they deem 
unpleasant, and are hoping against hope that the 
Indian rebels, as their predecessors of Coalition 
days hoped of the Sinn Feiners, do not really 
mean what they say. 

In these circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that events are taking place which would have 
been considered impossible but a few years ago. 
** Clemency ”’ Canning, one of the most merciful 
of men, followed the old and sound custom of 
punishing the ringleaders and letting their 
followers go free, but his successor seems to have 
reversed the process—a step which cannot be equity 
and is not, judging by its failure, politics 
either. The world is at the present itime 
witnessing the edifying spectacle of the 
official representative of the King-Emperor 
negotiating with an incarcerated rebel in the hope 
that the latter will condescend to attend a con- 
ference to decide the future of the regime against 
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which he is in revolt. It was not by a policy such 
as this that British rule was established in India, 
and it is not, in our opinion, by such means that 
it can be maintained there in the future. The truth 
is that the Government is_ steadily being 
manceuvred into the position of waiting on the 
rebels to ascertain their convenience and their 
desires; and this is not so much government as 
drifting on the stream of sedition, 

Within the last few days, however, the con- 
spiracy of silence on Indian affairs has come to 
an end, at any rate so far as the British business 
community is concerned, and the latter has not 
hesitated to declare that the existing situation is 
intolerable. Indeed, it has gone even further than 
that, and has boldly stated that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms are at the root of all the pre- 
sent trouble. Of course the partisans of the Govern- 
ment, both in this country and in India, have at 
once protested that the business-man is a vulgar 
fellow, who does not know what he is talking 
about, and only goes to the East for sordid gain, 
without ever a thought for the Babu’s soul. Be 
this as it may, it can hardly be denied that the 
first essential of success in business is to see 
things as they really are, not necessarily as one 
would like them to be, and if the business com- 
munity thinks India is in a bad way, we are 
inclined, the evidence being what it is, to take the 
view of the business-man on the spot rather than 
that of the Viceroy and the bureaucrats far away 
in the Himalayas. After all, it is to the latter’s 
interest to keep up the pretence that everything 
is for the best. 

The plain fact, as we see it, is that the Govern- 
ment has ceased to govern and is committed to 
a policy of drift. It is deliberately encouraging 
the Indian to believe that Dominion status will 
result from the forthcoming Round Table Con- 
ference, although every responsible statesman 
knows perfectly well that this is an impossibility, 
at any rate in the lifetime of anyone now alive. 
With this end in view Lord Irwin and Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn are allowing any affront to 
British rule to pass unpunished, with the natural 
result that both in the interior and on the frontier 
the news is being spread that Great Britain is a 
declining Power which can be defied with 
impunity. It is, of course, true that it is not only 
in India that Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues 
are at sea. But in India the danger of inactivity 
is greater than elsewhere, and a repetition of the 
events of the Mutiny would be a high price to pay 
for the privilege of Gandhi’s presence at the con- 
ference table in the autumn, 

What the Government should do is to say now 
exactly how far this country is prepared to go, 
and to leave it to the various Indian parties, what- 
ever their particular brand of treason, to attend 
the conference or to stay away, as they please. 
Otherwise, the history of the Naval Conference 
will be repeated, when Great Britain made con- 
cession after concession, and all to no purpose 
in the end. A very heavy responsibility will 
rest upon the representatives of the Opposition at 
the conference, and we wait the announcement of 
their names with impatience. For the rest, we can 
only hope that the awakening of the nation to the 
true state of affairs in India will not be the result 
of some fresh tragedy in that blood-stained land. 


30 August 1930 


POST OFFICE REFORM 


HE question of Post Office reform, which 
“Ths been discussed from time to time durj 

the past few months, raises two quite distinct 
questions. In the first place it may be contended 
that the Post Office is too big, that it combines 
too mnay activities—telegraphs, telephones, say. 
ings bank, licences, pensions, insurance and the 
rest—with its original business of letter carrying, 
and that one and the same Parliamentary head 
cannot really be responsible for all of them, It 
may therefore be suggested that the office of 
Postmaster-General should be split up into two 
directorships : one of mails, the other of telegraphs 
and telephones. There is nothing essentially con. 
troversial about this suggestion, which might well 
be examined on its merits. Now that it is no longer 
customary to include the Postmaster-General in 
the Cabinet, there is nothing startling about the 
idea of separating departmental administration 
from responsibility for general policy. 

The project presents interesting constitutional 
possibilities. _ The Post Office is not the only 
overloaded department. Both the Ministry of 
Health and the Board of Trade perform more 
functions than their political heads can hope to 
supervise. Is there not something to be said for 
the general principle of turning over the chief 
administrative functions of the larger departments 
to minor Ministers, not in the Cabinet, who would 
be responsible for normal executive action, the 
political chiefs being thus left free to deal with 
the larger issues of policy? This is at any rate 
a possible means of enabling Cabinets to cope 
with their work. 

But to Lord Wolmer and to those who think 
with him, Post Office reform means much more 
than a redistribution of Post Office business. It 
means the renunciation of the State’s control of a 
great commercial undertaking—a view which it 
is sought to justify on the ground that State 
management is both wasteful and _ inefficient. 
There can be little doubt that the Victorians, for 
all their belief in private enterprise, would have 
been horrified at the suggestion. The Victorians 
were proud of their Post Office. It was, they said, 
the model employer. But by employer they meant 
the Victorian employer of the capitalist type who 
owed consideration to his servants but was 
indubitably master in his own house. It is not 
on these grounds that the Post Office is defended 
by its modern champions. To them it is the thin 
end of the Socialist wedge, and if, as is reported, 
the mass of Post Office employees are hostile to 
Lord Wolmer’s proposals, that is not so much 
because they fear that they would be less well 
off under private or semi-public ownership as 
because they see that a change would deprive 
them of their hope of eventually securing 
administrative control. 

The issue raised is thus the issue of guild 
socialism, but with it is involved the whole issue 
of the relations of employers and employed in 
the conduct of industry generally. At present the 
Post Office is really controlled by the Treasury, 
which, in spite of the Post Office Trade Union, 
largely plays the part of the Victorian capitalist. 
If the Treasury is eliminated what is to take its 
place—a managing committee differing from the 
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Treasury only in its greater efficiency, a more or 
jess syndicalist organization set up by and from 
the staff, or a special authority, on the lines of 
the Port of London Authority, representative both 
of the men and of their real employers, the public ? 
Moreover, whichever of these courses be adopted, 
what will be its reaction upon other industries and 
especially upon those in process of. rationaliza- 
tion? These are searching questions; we com- 
mend them to our readers. 


THE SPANISH PROBLEM 


By Sir CHARLES PETRIE 


ORE than six months have elapsed since the 
Me General Primo de Rivera left office, and 


in the interval all the prophets of woe, both 
in the Peninsula and abroad, have been confounded. 
It is true that the fall of the Directory and the 
return of the old politicians from exile were followed 
by a certain amount of disorder~ia the capital and 
the larger towns, but that has died down; and 
the best proof that the state of Spain is not what 
the alarmists would have us believe is afforded by the 
fact that King Alfonso was able to take his summer 
holiday in England as usual. Satisfactory as is this 
state of affairs in itself, it is the more encouraging 
in that a nation which can pass through the crisis 
which Spain has recently experienced without dis- 
turbances upon any considerable scale should have 
no great difficulty in completing the return to nor- 
Ynality in an equally peaceful manner, always provided 
that its leaders show statesmanship. 

In these circumstances Sefior Alba has acted very 
wisely in adopting so restrained a tone in the articles 
which he has recently been contributing to La 
Nacién of Buenos Aires, and which have now 
appeared in book form in a French translation.* It 
is, however, not a little unfortunate that Signor Nitti 
should have been asked to contribute a preface, for 
the violence of his language may well have the effect 
of alienating many potential readers from Sefior 
Alba’s very moderate presentation of the Liberal 
case. 

At the same time, interesting as is Sefior Alba’s 
statement of his case against the Directory, it is to 
the future rather than to the past that Spain must 
look, and that the author of this book himself realizes 
the fact would seem to be proved by his recent inter- 
view with King Alfonso. The elections, if the lists 
can be prepared in time, are certain to be held before 
the end of the present year, and so far it must be 
confessed that there is very little sign of the forma- 
tion of definite parties such as alone can make the 
Cortes work. The fall of the Directory and the 
Prospect of a return to more nermal methods of 
administration have blinded a good many supporters 
of the Parliamentary System to the fact that the 
Constitution which is being restored is that which had 
already proved unworkable years tefore the pro- 
nunciamiento of 1923, and that those who are to 
work it are the same men as were driven from office 
by General Primo de Rivera amid the plaudits of 
nine-tenths of the nation. General Berenguer has 
already deserved very well of his felow-countrymen 
y his success in pouring oil upon the waters which 
his predecessor left in so troubled a condition, and 
he has achieved more in that directicn than at one 
time seemed possible; but his work will have been 
in vain if the Cortes proves to be nothing more than 
a collection of warring groups. That would inevit- 
ably result, after a period of disorder, in the final 
overthrow of representative government in Spain. 


**L’Espagne et La Dictature.’ 
Libraire Valois. 12 fes. 


Par Santiago Alba. 


The danger, in short, is that the Cortes will waste 
its time looking back rather than forward. No im- 
partial observer can doubt that the Directory did 
infinitely more good than harm, for it galvanized the 
whole nation into an activity that had not been 
known since the days of Charles III, but one can 
hardly expect men who have spent the last six years 
in the third-floor back of a Paris slum to appreciate 
the fact. They will naturally call for a searching 
inquiry into all that has happened since September, 
1923, and in their efforts to apportion the blame for 
the past will neglect the problems of the present 
and the future. Moreover, Spanish politicians, 
particularly those of the Left parties, have a tendency 
to believe that nineteenth-century remedies can cure 
twentieth-century diseases, and very few of them 
have advanced beyond the ideas that were fashion- 
able in Liberal circles in 1848. 

The one really encouraging symptom is, as has 
been said, that Spain has passed through the changes. 
of the last six months without a violent upheaval, 
and the two factors that made this possible, viz., the 
monarchy and the tough fabric of Iberian civilization, 
have in no way been weakened in the process. 

The Spanish monarchy has always been the 
strongest secular institution in the Peninsula, and 
the events of the past few years have not really 


shaken it. Whether it could to-day survive another 


Charles IV is, perhaps, a moot point, but it is, 
fortunately, not likely to be put to the test. The 
salient fact is that the Crown put General Primo de: 
Rivera in office, the Crown kept him there, and the 
Crown removed him, just as it is an administration 
of an essentially palatine character that is preparing 
the way for a return to constitutional government. 
It is true that in the spring a wave of republicanism 
swept across Spain such as might have proved 
dangerous in any other country, but the Spanish 
Republican, as once the English Jacobite of the 
Squire Western school, is apt to feel that he has 
done his duty when he has drained a toast to his 
ideal. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that King 
Alfonso made a slip in not getting the Cortes to 
ratify the coup d’état, as he easily could have done 
at the time, and his neglect to do this has given his. 
enemies a weapon against him which those of the 
King of Italy do not possess, for the reason that 
Signor Mussolini has always governed with the 
Chamber. However, be that as it may, the memory 
of the short-lived republic of sixty years ago is still 
fresh, and in the last resort the nation has always 
rallied to the throne, even when it was occupied by 
a Ferdinand VII, in the hour of crisis. 

Then, if the history of Europe during the last 
twenty years proves anything it is that the civiliza- 
tion of the older nations can resist much stouter 
blows than it would once have been believed possible 
for them to withstand. If this has been the case 
in England and France, where religion has to a 
great extent lost its hold, it is likely to be even 
more so in Spain, where the Church is strong; and 
of the factors that make for stability in the Peninsula 
faith is by no means the least. It would, indeed, 
be a bad day for Spain were the Catholic Church 
ever to lose its grip in that country. Nor is this 
all, for the old strength of Iberian civilization has 
of late years been reinforced by the development of 
commerce and industry, and by the growth of the 
middle class. Closer ties with the Americas have 
resulted in a wider outlook, and the younger generation 
has no desire to spend its day sitting about in cafés 
discussing the pronunciamieato of the morrow. 
Sport, too, is claiming more adherents, every year, 
and a football match is just as exciting, and much 
less dangerous than the erection of barricades. It 
may well be that a realization of the changes that 
have taken place during the past few years, combined 
with a greater appreciation of the general desire 
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for stability, has not been without its influence in 
moderating the tone of the returned exiles. 

In fine, those who hope to see Spain go the way of 
Russia are doomed to be disappointed, but whether 


the partisans of parliamentary government will have 


their aspirations realized is another matter. If the 
new deputies are prepared ‘‘ to cut the cackle and 
come to the ’osses ’’ they will have it in their power 
to inaugurate a fresh era in the national history, in 
which Crown and Cortes will co-operate for the 
public good; but if they prove to have learnt nothing 
and to have forgotten nothing during their sojourn 
in the wilderness, it will assuredly be, as a witty 
writer has recently put it, a case of 


Primo avulso non deficit alter. 


THE ULSTER MOTOR RACE 


By SHANE\LESLIE 


ATURDAY, August 23: Dawn far away in the 
Gre State, grey as a moist wood-pigeon’s wings. 

But all the motors in this part are running past the 
Gap of the North. The Sperrin Mountains fringe 
the dawn to the left and the Mourne Mountains jag 
the soft monochrome to the right. Off the high- 
lands we drop into a Belfast hushed for holiday and 
wait for the decision on the Ards _ course 
as an empty Mayfair awaits tidings of the Derby. 
Through the Belfast streets into the rising lands of 
Down, past red-brick suburbs, where the Doges and 
Counsellors of the great city live behind Venetian 
blinds at least, if not in the splendour of those who 
should have the right to wed the Irish Sea with a 
life-buoy once a year from a gaily caparisoned tug. 

Behind the hills lies the famous arena, stretching 
thirteen miles round between Dundonald, New- 
townards and Comber, where motors find the tests 
of bend and swerve and turning culminating in the 
Dundonald Hairpin, which have made the Ards Cir- 
cuit the Cresta Run of the motoring world. Any 
firm whose cars can conquer on that course can rest 
on their laurelled spanners. The course is com- 
manded by Nature’s grand stands. Roads lead to 
every vantage and hundreds of Ulster police act as 
guides. From the hill-tops stretch the scurrying run 
of clouds as they pass like nets dredging Strangford 
Lough like a miniature silvery sea; down in the 
valley is the grand stand and a scoring board flying 
every flag, including the Free State Tricolour. Be- 
tween the clouds points the Scrabo Monument. 
Hillsides from above appear lined with square bee- 
hives in rows of endless precision. As we descend, 
the beehives become motors parked in their hundreds ; 
and the swarms of bees massing on the roadsides, 
hanging out of trees and blackening the fields, turn 
into human folk. Out of the pits an angry drone 
arises of giant hornets being released and the racers 
rush out like toys to switchback their way up and 
down and straight and disappear behind a fearful 
bend. 

As we approach their seeond lap they become recog- 
nizable. The Bentleys are already raising their 
devastating whine like disappearing Banshees. The 
Italian phalanx are hard on their track. The steady 
Talbots follow. The tiny Austins- drone like 
working bees. The flying Alvis leap behind. The 
Mercédés rush from scratch with the scream of a 
dying icthyosaurus. They lie low to the ground and 
their drivers, Lord Howe and Malcolm Campbell, 
are marked by ‘cheering enthusiasts. What is a 
cricket fan compared to those who sit in a tree 
marking every lap of every car on a score card? 
The sport resembles a protracted steeple-chase, whose 
every danger point is known and_ well-crowded. 


Nurses and doctors hold every corner, where Death 


lurks, but his sable terror has not come to Ulster 
this day. The cars give an impression of movin 
on rails, save that they pass each other, thanks to the 
signs and courtesies exchanged by their mechanics, 
at seventy miles an hour. As they take the corners, 
mechanics swing their weight out of the cars like 
charioteers in the Roman arena. To preserve balance 
one was seen swung out on his driver’s side and stil] 
no accident, only breakdowns and retirements as the 
hours advance. Ten laps are being recorded by the 
Boy Scouts, who tear down the figures in front of 
the grand stand, while loud speakers record every 
incident and humour from every station. And all 
down the course a sea of heads follow every car. 

When there is a skid, there is a groan and a sigh, 
caught up and swallowed by the scream of the next 
car. The rain falls slowly, but the wet never hinders 
the speed. Only their hind wheels leave a mercurial 
feather of spray in their wake. Seen from the level, 
the white helmets of drivers cut the tops of the 
hedges or flash against the sky like the helms of 
the Valkyries. And from the hills the clockwork cars 
still run on, coming into the pits for fuel, all save 
the Talbots, which féfuse to drink till the battle is 
over. Scarlet letters mark retirements. Kaye Don 
has met misadventure, but Birkin is still charging to 
the cheers of thousands and. thousands. His car is 
painted with Number One and the Union Jack. But 
the Italians in deadly order wear him down. The 
three Alfa Romeos are leading at the twentieth lap 
and only a plucky Baby Austin is disputing them. 
But the Italians have something more awesome behind 
them. It is the voice of Mussolini, who has in- 
structed them to drive for victory and not for per- 
sonal advantage. Through the twenties the majority 
still fight on; men and mechanics, like knights and 
squires, but the rain has turned the tide against the 
big cars and Birkin crashes to the agony of the 
spectators, till his safety tears a cheer from the 
grand stand. Lord Howe, who is receiving naval 
signals from the bank, drives like a demon and 


scores a record lap, but the rain is against him and- 


only the Alvis and the Austins roar close in the Italian 
wake. Twenty-five aps and the Italians have not 
swerved. Lap after lap: their two leading cars have 
run like carriages in the same express train. The 
Alvis has begun to lie fourth. The Italians are 
within sight of home. Lap 28! They never swerve. 
Lap 29! This is better than a race where horses 
can be pulled. This is better in wet weather than a 
Test Match. Lap 30! The Italians romp home and 
one is glad that they will be able to face Mussolini 
next week. Meantime the stand rings with the 
applause of sportsmen, the most intoxicating and 
unpurchasable of draughts for men who are 
men. 

The Italian flag takes verdancy from the Irish rain. 
A chessboard flag halts the winners and a yellow 
flag finally ushers all competitors home. The 
battered cars return panting and spitting to their 
pits. The great day of contest is over and the 
police are divertng thousands of cars into quick 
queues. Sport has found a playing field, where 
amateur and professional may contend mightily as 
the giants of old and as the men of Homer and 
Ossian contended in their day. But a deluge is 
descending and to descend the hills in the ensuing 
torrent gives some idea of shooting Niagara in a 
barrel. The heavens have opened their exhausts and 
the supercharged clouds break and break in volleys. 
Far away lies Bdfast Lough, spread like a silver net 
to catch the bulkous clouds like grey unripe grapes, 
for the sun is setting towards the wraith of Cave 
Hill. The mountains turn to shimmering shot-silk 
and the gantries of the shipyards look like tiny 
models cut out of silver ribbon. And on the other 
side of Belfast the sun sets half an hour later in a 
superb mockery of plum and peacock. 
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TOURS THROUGH LITERARY ENGLAND—X 


THE MARY 


are several books other than her own that bear 

upon the scenes and themes‘of her novels. In 
her foreword to ‘ Precious Bane’ she acknowledges 
indebtedness to the authors of ‘ Shropshire Folk Lore ’ 
for “ verification of various customs which I had other- 
wise only known by hearsay.’’ It is this textbook, 
of Shropshire legend and lore that constitutes a valu- 
able commentary 
for the reader of 
the Mary Webb 


U PON Mary Webb’s own recommendation there 


MoRTHENDURY 


novels and for the EYTON 

visitor to the Mary 

country. 

Generally  speak- 

ing, this district OVERTON 


may be divided into 
three parts: the 
author’s home 
country; the coun- 


ALPAS. 


WEBB COUNTRY 


close neighbour or local celebrity leads to enthusiastic 
assertions rather than accurate statements of fact. 

But in spite of contradictory assurances that Mary 
‘Webb lived ‘‘ here,” then ‘*‘there’’ and, finally, 
‘“* everywhere,”’ this much is‘clear, that Ellesmere is 
the Lullingford of ‘ Precious Bane,’ and that Sarn Mere 
and Plash Pool found their respective originals in Cole- 
mere and Tetchill Pool. Attached te these and others 

of the fakes or 
meres” of the 
North Shropshire 
plain are legends 
2nd myths that 
would inspire a De- 
bussy or a Tenny- 
son. Generally 
these meres are said 
to be bottomless 
and under many of 
them church bells 


AUDLEM 


round the Elles- may be heard ring- 
district which RWRITTINGTON: ing. The story 
was the setting of OSWESTRY ERNHILL goes that wicked 
the ‘Precious HODNET hands threw the 


Bane’ novel, and 
the patch of coun- 
try that lies be- 
tween the Clee Hills 
and the Braiddens, 
and between 
Shrewsbury and 
Ludlow — localities 
belonging to alli 
the other novels. 
For the purposes w 
of this tour, the 
most interesting 
parts of the coun. 
try to visit are pro- 
bably those asso- 
ciated with the 
author herself 
and with ‘ Precious 
Bane.’ Criticism 
still allows that, this 
book is the greatest 
of the novels, but, 
apart that 
there is good reason 


Sketch-map showing the route through the Mary Webb country, Dotted lines 
to be found for indicate the main roads and alternative routes. : 


choosing its native 
background rather ’ 

than that of the -other books. Were is not, for 
the fact the Ellésmere district is fulf of Mary 
Webb interest, it is possible that this north-west 
district, of the Shropshire meres would remain unvisited 
—for it very rarely finds mention in accepted itineraries 
composed for those intent on seeing England. There is 
injustice in this omission, for it is no negligible patch 
of ‘‘ green and pleasant land,’’ and now that it has 
come under the notice of Mary Webb lovers there is less 
excuse than ever for, virtually, sending it to Coventry. 
The identification of its modern map names with the 
place names in ‘ Precious Bane’ is a much simpler 
matter than determining the equivalents of scenes 
described in the other Webb novels—simpler even than 
ascertaining the actual houses and places in which 
Mary Webb lived. The fact of the matter seems to be 
that inhabitants of the Mary Webb corner of Shrop- 
shire have never before had an opportunity of claiming 
afamous son or daughter, and when enquiries are made 
concerning Mary Webb their anxiety to own her as a 


WALLS BANK 


bells there and that 

en attempts were 
made to recover 
them, and_ the 
oxen brought for 
the purpose had 
almost succeeded 
in dragging them 
out, a_ bystander 
uttered an oath, 
whereupon the 
ropes broke and 
the bells fell back 
into their water- 
grave. Ellesmere, 
generally con- 
sidered the most 
beautiful of the 
‘lakes, was the out- 
come of a churlish 
farmer’s selfishness 
in locking up his 
well so that, no one 
else could draw 
water from it. As 
a result the well 
bubbled up, over- 
flowed till it had 
swamped his cottage and the surrounding land, and 
formed the mere. A paved causeway, traceable far 
under the mere, is known as the Lady’s Walk, and is 
haunted by the White Lady of Oteley. Two other 
editions of a White Lady haunt the Black Pool between 
Longnor and Leebotwood (to the south of Shrewsbury) 
and the Dark Wall beside the pool at Kirsall. 

A superficial study of Shropshire folklore provides 
interesting thought as one covers the northern boundary 
of the tour suggested in the accompanying sketch-map, 


STANTON- UPON 
-HINE HEATH 


LONGYILLE IN THE BALE 


‘from Ellesmere to Woore. The county through which 


we are travelling is full of hills and rivers, and so 


is naturally also a country of wells and springs. 


‘* Saints’ ”’ wells are found everywhere, most of them 
‘* healing wells,’’ and ancient custom is-’still perpetu- 
ated in the observance of Shropshire Wakes—annual 
local merrymaking or festivals, known in some counties 
as ‘* feasts.”’ In Shropshire, wakes are observed at 
well sides in early summer, or on hill tops, »generally 
beside a spring. ‘‘ No such wakes were held on 
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the banks of the meres; it is evident that for some 
reason living water was a necessity of the festival.” 
With these, Mary Webb was obviously familiar ; those 
who know ‘ Precious Bane ’ will find corroboration of 
this in the chapters called ‘ The Love-spinning,’ ‘ The 
Baiting ’’ and ‘ The Breaking of the Mere.’ At the 
Hiring Fair where the baiting incident took place, 
material for one of the most thrilling ‘‘ deeds-of-derring- 
do ”’ that have ever been recounted offered itself to 
Mary Webb’s pen, and she made such use of it that 
one cannot but suppose that the resulting chapter is 
onc that secured the enveloping novel much of its popu- 
larity. In saying this one is disagreeing with Mr. 
Baldwin, who in his preface writes that ‘‘the strength 
of the book is not in its insight into human character, 
though that is not lacking. Nor does it lie in the 
inevitability with which the drama is unfolded and the 
sin of an all-absorbing and selfish ambition punished. 
It lies in the fusion of the elements of nature and man, 
as observed in this remote countryside by a woman even 
more alive to the changing moods of nature than of 
man.’ Now this may appear to be the satisfying 
explanation of the charm of the Mary Webb novels, or 
just of ‘ Precious Bane’s’ appeal, but it is probable 
that the source of her attraction as an author is 
wider than that. 

That appreciation is undoubtedly revived if not 
expanded by a visit both to the country of her novels 
and her own home-country in Shropshire. Following 
the suggested route from Woore to Hodnet, Stanton- 
upon-Hine-Heath is reached. Here, after spending her 
early girlhood at The Grange, a small country house 
near Much Wenlock, Mary Webb lived from the age 
of 12 to 21. Much Wenlock straggles across the 
motorist’s course between Shrewsbury and Meole Brace 
—the picturesque little village which proud and his- 
torically-correct inhabitants inform one was Mary 
Webb’s home till she was 31, in 1912. In that year 
she married a Cambridge undergraduate, Mr. Henry 
Bertram Law Webb, a native of Shropshire, and after 
two years at Weston-super-Mare, she and her husband 
returned to Shropshire, “‘ living at Pontesbury and 
Lyth Hill, working as market gardeners and selling 
the produce at their own stall in Shrewsbury market.”’ 

This brief biography is sufficient to give most of 
us pause. In Mary Webb we have an instance 
demonstrating that literary inspiration and _ in- 
dustry is possible amid the duties and distractions of 
a competent wife and modern conditions. Writing 
and working throughout a varied life that ended early 
in 1927, she set an example to struggling contem- 
poraries and posterity that should be of comfort and 
encouragement. 

When Mr. Baldwin broke a lance for her in late 1926, 
it was generally considered that his interest had 
‘*made the author of ‘ Precious Bane.’ But it 
must not be forgotten that this book had already won 
the ‘‘ Femina Vie Heureuse ”’ Prize for 1924-5, given 
annually for the best work of imagination in prose or 
verse descriptive of English life by an author who had 
not attained sufficient recognition—so in some measure 
her work had won her recognition before her death and 
before the stimulus to interest, taken in it was adminis- 
tered by the Baldwin “ Preface.’’ That this interest 
is still alive is proved by the warm welcome accorded 
to a new edition of the Mary Webb novels, brought out, 
by Messrs. Jonathan Cape. The full collection of these 
volumes has not yet appeared, but from those that have 
it is possible to form the nucleus of a beautifully illus- 
trated and bound edition of the Webb novels; ‘ Precious 
Bane ’ will, in this edition, be of peculiar value on this 
tour as it includes a map of the Shropshire of the 
novels, which, when compared with any good map of 
the county, will discover the relationship between the 
story-names and the present-day name-places. 

M. E, P.-G. 

N.B. No. 11 of ‘Tours Through Literary England,’ which 


will appear in the issue of September 13, will be through the 
Charlotte Bronté country. 
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THE BISHOPS AND BIRTH CONTROL 


“Ta formulation of ethical rules, however import. 
ant, is but a secondary or derivative function of 
organized religion. Its prime business is surely 
to enlighten and clarify the public mind as to the 
meaning and purpose of life, and as to man’s part ip 
the universal scheme. On the basis of such mystic 
knowledge and vision as they have inherited o 
acquired, religious leaders may well and justly frame 
practical rules of conduct, the observance of which 
makes possible the attainment of what they believe to 
be the spiritual goal of humanity. Rules of practice, 
whether in technics or morals, have small meaning and, 
to the scientific mind, small validity, except in relation 
to a desired or a desirable end. From some such stand. 
point, an impartial and philosophic looker-on is bound 
to regard the recent pronouncement on human relations 
issued by the Anglican Bishops at Lambeth. 

At the Lambeth Conference, great and natura) con. 
cern was expressed as to the weakening hold of the 
Church on the imagination and loyalty of contemporary 
English men and women; and one cannot but feel that 
some of the tolerance manifested in episcopal quarters 
owes its motivation—conscious or unconscious—to a 
hope of reinstating the Church in popular favour and 
power. All this talk about ‘‘ adaptation to modern 
needs ’’—which, on examination, prove to be very 
ancient needs—is likely to provoke the smile of the 
cynic rather than the enthusiasm of the faithful. 

The celebrated Birth-Control Resolution, even in 
circles most appreciative of the break with merely 
negative moral dogmatism which it indicates, ‘is 
regarded as a little shocking in its apparent absence of 
principle and the vagueness of such spiritual ideal as 
informs it. Its phraseology has seemed to many who 
appreciate and sympathize with the Church’s efforts, to 
suggest an unseemly anxiety to face both ways, and to 
impose the minimum of effort or discomfort on the less 
heroic orthodox, One cannot help suspecting that the 
Bishops have misread the signs of the times. The 
trouble with the Church which most thoughtful people 
experience is not the severity of its ethical rules, but 
the apparent inadequacy of its spiritual enlightenment. 
In brief, to the ordinary intelligent person, organized 
religion to-day does not, either in verbal expression or 
in the lives of its professed exponents, provoke an auto- 
matic response in the soul, even as does music or 
natural beauty. 

The manifest excitement about sex, fed and pandered 
to by newspapers and writers, which has characterized 
the last few decades, is mainly consequent on the 
lifting of a verbal taboo: the actual facts are little 
changed. Sex is not a discovery of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Certain external circumstances, economic and 
other, have, however, considerably altered the condi- 
tions and forms which ancient societies devised to safe- 
guard its racial involvements. For the chaos which 
has of late prevailed in sex doctrine and sex practice 
the Church cannot hold itself blameless. It is all very 
well to offer up Dr. Freud and Dr. Marie Stopes 4s 
scapegoats for the sex obsessions and sexual sins of 
the people; but these individuals have made no part 
cular claim to spiritual leadership. It is worldly science 
and utilitarian knowledge that they have laid before 
us. If thereby we have been led into a spiritual morass, 
it is the silence and intellectual inconsequence 0 
official religion, rather than the speculations of the 
psychologists and the hints of the social hygienists, that 
are to blame. 

One would like to think that it is a realization of 
its responsibility that has led to a belated acknowledg- 
ment of the Church’s concern with this problem. 
Unfortunately, as too often before, the leaders 
organized religion have mistaken the task they are 
called upon to fulfil. The Church, as the vital organ of 
human society, is the conservator of the eternal veritiés 
of the spirit ; not, as it frequently seems to think itself, 
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the defender of outworn forms and expressions, The 
present situation affords a rare opportunity for the dis- 
lay of such spiritual insight and intellectual skill as 
the Church possesses. The propagative urge of man, 
like most of his other physiological automatisms, 
developed in a world and amid conditions very unlike 
our own. It no more than adequately balanced the 
destructive forces in the opposite scale. 

Having lowered our death-rate to a fraction of its 
former self, it is clear that a corresponding reduction 
is needed in the birth-rate. Theoretically, this result 
is obtainable in one of two ways: physical sex relations 
must take place not more than three or four times in 
the adult life of each individual, or contraceptive 
measures of some sort must be adopted. The problem 
has but to be stated thus crudely for the discussion as 
to worldly practicability to be ended. In any event, 
as Dean Inge said the other day, ‘‘ conception-control 
has come to stay ’’; and the real and only service which 
the Church can render in the matter is the safeguarding 
in the new circumstances of that which is spiritual in 
sex relations. For, although it seems to prevail in night- 
club and episcopal palace alike, the notion that the 
physical contact of two human beings is itself the 
spiritual verity of which it is, at times, the partial 
expression, is the wildest of heresies. QuUAERO 


THE SENILITY OF YOUTH 


By UrRsuLa BLOOM 
I 


ANET, walking down the country lane, with a 
J sisrish wind stinging her face, felt her heart 

beat quicker as she neared the corner. Just 
yonder, by the grey, time-rotted gate, that was where 
he would be... . 

It was all wrong, this unexpected emotion for 
someone whom she knew she ought never to love. 
It was evil; it was insidious; she had tried to root 
the thing out of her heart, pluck it forth, but it had 
grown out of all proportions, It was a tormenting 
proposition, and it hurt. She ought never to love 
this man! He was a mere farm labourer, but lately 
come to her father’s parish. Worse still, and she 
felt the colour flame to her usually transparent cheek 
as she thought of it, Stephen was married! Stephen, 
who was twenty-five, with the eyes of a Valentino, 
who could command in her every little thought and 
action; Stephen, who meant everything to her, and 
should mean nothing. 

She slackened her steps a little. 

Why did she come like this? She did not know. 
Yes, yes, she did know; she came to see him. Of 
course she came to see him, and all the while 
she hated seeing him in that insensate, shamed way 
of hers, knowing that every time he drew her closer. 
His mastery upon her strengthened, it devitalized her 
powers of perception. It should not have happened, 
this wrongful, riotous love of hers, but it had 
happened. And now she knew that all her life she 
had understood how one day it would happen. 

She stood there irresolute, fighting a battle against 
herself, a battle which her love wanted to lose 
and her common sense yearned to win. But has 
a woman common sense in love? 

Her parents were proud people; they had married 
late. They had never supposed that God would 
bless their union with children. They had been, in 
a sense, an old bachelor and old spinster, and 
they had some to the red Rectory-house both deep 
in their own ruts; it had been the conventionally 
common rut of ‘‘ everydayness.’’ They were 
Calvinists of the closest persuasion, and they 
had warned Janet of Satan and his wicked ways 
all her life. Satan had been the god in the red 
rectory; those people of hers took a sheer but real 
delight in the practices of the evil one. They had 


_ torture. 


produced and brought up this girl, without know- 
ledge of cards or of wine, with no books to while 
away her time, no intimacy with theatres or fellow 
young creatures in case their rash and uncensored 
conversation should pollute her young mind. Janet, 
in her bitterly eld-ridden youth, and all the while a 
hundred and one passions lying on her heart and 
urging persistently for outlet. 

She was twenty-one—it was unthinkable. Every 
day had been so similar to its eve. The breakfast, and 
the improving reading afterwards; the walk in the 
morning—lately she had been allowed a dog, but 
for the first eighteen years a dog had been debarred 
as likely to bring dirt into a house always uncom- 
fortably clean. In the afternoon she slept, though 
sometimes she walked again. Of late she had often 
walked again. In the evening she played hymns 
on the piano to her nodding parents on either side 
of the fire. It wasn’t life, it was existence, shorn of 
all its joys and delivered up to her rebellious young 
heart stark and sinister. 

There were breaks, of course. There would have 
to be breaks. The annual Missionary meeting, with 
all the surrounding vicars and their wives in atten- 
dance; the Church Army with magic lantern service 
in the autumn. These were the frivolities which life 
jestingly offered, And the Missionary meeting would 
be this afternoon. 

She would see Darker Thew again. 


Il 


Darker Thew, who was the ritualistic bachelor 
priest who lived in the next parish but one. He had 
dark eyes, and, looking into his dark eyes at the 
last missionary meeting, she had utterly failed to 
see his three chins and the abutting person which 
would in a few years (he was already thirty-nine) 
abut to the entire detriment of his figure. 

Darker Thew He had bicycled over once or 
twice, ponderously and laboriously. Her mother 
had said, ‘‘ He is a fine man, if only he did not go 
in for those dreadful ritualistic practices.’’ She had 
obviously turned the matrimonial prospects over 
in her mind. 

But since the last meeting Janet had met Stephen. 
First of all quite innocently, passing him accidentally 
on her daily walk, noting the tall, virile figure and 
the head of a lovely god poised on a muscular neck. 
He had not looked like the other men, for on him 
cord breeches and the luridly red handkerchief knotted 
at the throat looked magnificent. She had stopped 
to ask him how he liked the parish, she had inquired 
after his wife. All the while she had cheated herself 
that she was merely interested, 

Then her heart had started behaving oddly. It 
had thumped, and challenged her... ‘* How do you 
feel about this man?’’ it had demanded; she had 
scorned the inference of her own soul! To-day some- 
thing would happen; she knew that something would 
happen if she went on. Yet she could not stop 
herself going on. Sharpish wind, and the June trees 
torn into green ribbons; a wild rose here or there, 
flung too wide, its petals scattered in the froth of 
cows’ parsley along the ditches, and the tarnishing 
gold of dying buttercups. 

She went on. She could do nothing else. 

Yes, he was standing there leaning on the gate, 
just as she had known that he would stand. She came 
alongside him, and leaned her arms on the topmost 
rail, too, She thrilled with his presence. 

‘* Good morning,’’ she said, but her heart said a 
hundred passionate and delightful things. 

He did not speak. He was like that. In the 
other men it was merely oafish, but in him it was a 
pregnant silence full of hidden possibilities, and it 
compelled her. His hand touched her arm. He had 
never touched her before, and the contact was divine 
All those endless, eventless days which had 
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preceded this, all that senility of youth, was suddenly 
vanquished; it was torn down and thrust under her 
feet, She turned her white face to him. 

‘** My wife’s cutting-up rough,’’ he said. 

“Your wife?” 

He laughed a little, a deep, resonant laugh, and 
he showed the gleam of white teeth between vividly 
red lips. His physical beauty was undermining her 
control; she had not supposed that sheer beauty 
could do this; she knew so little of life, less of 
love. ‘‘ She thinks I am keen on you. Just because 
we've talked here, like this. I said to her, I said, 
‘ There isn’t nothink in it; how could there be?’ °’ 

Janet laughed too, but jerkily, and repeated, ‘* How 
could there be?’’ 

She felt his fingers gripping her arm, and his hoarse 
whisper, ‘‘ There isn’t, is there?” 

She ought to repel him. She knew that she ought 
to do something, but while he looked like that at 
her she could do nothing. She felt herself drawn 
into his arms and held there. She smelt the ecstastic 
smell of mother earth on the browned tweed coat, 
she felt the touch of his lips and she was utterly lost 
to all else. It was a long kiss. When it ended they 
stared at each other; her face was blanched like lilies, 
and her eyes amazed and greyly wide. He was a 
little afraid, but there was a certain sophistication 
about his fear. 

He said: ‘* Well?’’ 

Instantly she accused him, ‘‘ You shouldn’t have 
done that. You know you shouldn’t.”’ 

Tt isn’t right. What would my people think?’ 

He said, laughing, ‘‘ What would my wife think?’’ 
She doesn’t matter, though, does she? You matter. 
You’re so pretty and so different,’’ and then he kissed 
her again, almost savagely. 5 

She drew herself away at last; she strove desper- 
ately for her dignity. ‘‘ What are we going to 
do about this? It can’t go on, can it?”’ 

‘*T am willing to do anythink you wish,’ he told 
her. ‘‘ Run away if you want to run away... ”’ 

The very suggestion opened that new and 
radiant vista for her. Life in a cottage, with 
the sweet wind rushing through blue gingham cur- 
tains; Stephen returning up the cobbled path with 
poppies and cornflowers and plush dahlias alongside 
it. Stephen holding her in his arms, like this. . . 
always! Life running at its high tide, life with 
ecstasy and love. 

‘** I’ve got to think,’’ she said. 

But you'll come with me... you'll come with 
me... ”’ he told her. 

She was walking home with the wind behind her, 
tearing tempestuously at the hair she had not been 
allowed to shingle, stinging her ears, flogging her 
skirts about her. She tried to think. They would 
be so shocked, these poor people, these good old 
people who had insisted on their own narrowness, 
who had, in their primitive desire to do the best for 
her, cheated her of beautiful youth, of love, of life 
itself. 

She wanted to think, but her brain seemed para- 
lysed. She neared the red, clean house, turning in 
at the garden where never a weed was allowed to 
raise its unwanted head. She went in at the spot- 
less door, across the wide hall which smelt so 
acridly of floor polish. The cakes had arrived for 
the tea, and her mother, enveloped in a large apron, 
was counting them. 

** You look so untidy,’’ she reproved; ‘‘ out in all 
that wind. I hardly know you for my daughter.” 

Janet passed on upstairs, and under her breath she 
hummed a gay little tune. She felt like that. She 


hummed it, she hoped, softly, going upstairs two 
at a time, but her father heard her and peered out 
of his study at the top. 

‘* what’s come over you?” he said; “‘ this 
isn’t a music-hall.’’ 


In her room, feeling suitably rebuked, she trieg 
to think. But there was no time. There were the 
cakes to be counted and the drawing-room to be 
cleared for the meeting, Never mind! This would 
be the last; after this there would be the wide s 
of the world, the uninterrupted expanse, the Cottage 
in the cup of the hill, and the man, her man, 
returning at night. This glorious young god of a 
man. 

No time to think . . . never mind! 

She changed into the unbecoming grey frock on 
which her mother had insisted on the excuse that 
‘* grey looks so good.’’ She would sit at the piano 
to play the hymns with which they would start and 
end the affair. This would be the last of the stereo. 
typed dreadfulness with which her sterile youth had 
been hemmed in. 

No more . . . she could bear no more... 

The missionary lady arrived in the hired cab at 
two; she was anewmic and of uncertain age, and 
very similar to all the other lady missionaries who 
had been to speak for them. She had not arrived 
a quarter of an hour before the guests themselves 
began to appear. Mother stood in the doorway in 
her black silk frock and wearing a pair of white 
kid gloves to do honour to the assembly. Mother, 
with her frizzled stiff hair and her soap-burnished 
face. Father, looking melancholy (he was one of 
those men who confuse piety with dismalness), stood 
behind her. 

They came in; fat parsons and thin parsons, with 
their wives and those of their families who were old 
enough to be interested and thoroughly to enjoy the 
tea which was to, follow. 

Darker Thew, with his hawk-like nose and his 
eyes set too close together. How badly he showed 
up now in comparison with Stephen. Why, last 
time they had met she had thought him so good- 
‘looking! Now she could see nothing but the 
thickening lines of a mature figure, and the flaccid 
jowl and flabby chins. 


Il. 


She ground out the opening bars of the hymn, 

Sitting there, the smallness of the proceedings 
obsessed her. She felt as though she wanted to 
scream. All these prim persons, so smugly satisfied 
with themselves, and outside the wind sweeping over 
the fields, and the gorse in flower and the buttercups, 
with Stephen leaning in his splendid virility upon 
the grey bar of the time-rotted gate. 

Well, she would do this thing. How shocked all 
these smug people would be; but she had made up 
her mind and she meant to run away. Surely love 
sometimes sanctioned sinfulness. She wished she 
could think. She had no wish to hurt her parents, 
no wish to shock the society in which she lived, 
nor to injure Emmie, Stephen’s little weed of a wife. 
But she couldn’t think. . . 

The lady missionary droned on and on; she listened 
but vaguely. She was so starved for the beauty of 
the outside world, she coveted it as a starved man 
covets food. She was ravenous for it. A gust of 
wind caught a small sparrow and flung it remorse- 
lessly against the glass of the closed window. She 
saw the little quivering body hurled to the ground. 

That was the outside world! That was what it 
did to you! It caught you in its winds and its 
tides, just as it had caught the sparrow; it flung 
you aside and went whistling jauntily on. Inside 
was sanctuary. Her future, and all her happiness, lay 
in the hands of these smug people. They would 
crucify her soul with their criticisms; she would 
become a mere outcast. She wanted to clutch at 
happiness with both hands, she wanted to topple out 
of the sanctuary, into the laughing, lovely world’ 
without, and yet if she did . . . if she did. 

She felt a sob rise in her throat, She played the 
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hymn methodically. She was conscious of Darker 
Thew watching her. No, after this morning’s kisses, 
after this delicious romance, she could not stay on 
here; there was no place for her in this delicious 
sanctuary. Something must happen. . . but what? 

The meeting was over. 

The plate had been passed round, to the disgust of 
those who had prayed that the smallness of their 
offerings might be covered by an convenient bag. 
The audience were jostling each othér into the dining- 


It was Darker Thew who came to her and leant 
jumberingly on the piano. 

“| wanted to talk to you,’’ he said, and his eyes 
mentioned all manner of things, ‘‘ I’ve thought of 
ou so much, so very much.” 

She asked indifferently, ‘‘ Have you?” 

She was comparing these two and torturing her- 
self in the comparison; the splendid young man 
leaning on the gate and the fat ritualist leaning on 
the piano. ‘‘ They are both offering you the same 
emotion,’’ she told herself. ‘‘ One offers it clan- 
destinely, the other offers it as a sanctuary. In ten 
years’ time they will mean the same to you which- 
ever you choose.’’ 

She got up and went to the window, looking out 
into the wind-swept garden. 

“Do you think you could persuade your people 
to ask me to stay on to supper?’’ he ventured, and 
his eyes smiled encouragingly. 

She wanted to say no. She saw the cottage 
receding into the distance, and the man who stood 
for idyll at the moment receding with it. She must 
have been mad to have forgotten his wife, his little 
ways of speaking, the tiny but irrevocable differences. 
Looking down, she saw the sparrow lying there dead, 
with a blood-stain on its rumpled breast feathers. 
This was what would happen to her. She, too, might 
lie, bruised out of life, as did this little dead bird 
against a clump of flaunting peonies. She shivered 
as though the same sharpish wind had touched her 
too. Turning and praying for strength, she smiled 
bravely into Darker Thew’s eyes. 

think they might,’’ she volunteered; shall 
we ask them together ?’’ 


TEST BOREDOM 


By LeicH D. BROWNLEE 


there lives the man who wants another Timeless 

Test Match in this country, I, personally, do not 
wish to associate with him. It is my fervent hope that 
we have seen the last of that dreadful, dreary business, 
which converts cricket into a farce and plunges specta- 
tors into fury or coma. ‘ 

Experts, statisticians, hair-splitters—call them what 
you will—have been at pains to prove that a Timeless 
Test Match and a Test Match fought to a finish are 
two very different propositions. It is one thing, they 
argue, to tell a man that he has time unlimited at his 
disposal, quite another that the match will be decided 
even though it goes beyond the allotted span of three 
or four days. The distinction is foolishly subtle, for in 
each case the effect on a cricketer is precisely similar ; 
he tries to adapt his game to timeless conditions. 

At once the average eleven is changed out of all recog- 
tition. The normally slow run-getter goes off into a 
species of stupor; almost we can hear him mutter: 
“Never mind the runs; they will come as the days 
pass.”” The blight spreads even to the brilliant, batsman 
who can get his hundred in as many minutes against 
the best of bowlers. A paralysis seizes him; scarcely 
he dares to play his repertoire of shots; he is obsessed 
by one thought : to stay at the wicket at all costs and 


[: , after that funereal affair at the Oval last week, 


for all time. And with the onset of this paralysis cricket 
ceases to be a game worth playing or watching. 

I take some comfort from the fact that the English 
batsman, temperamentally, seems quite unable to adapt 
himself to this type of cricket. We have seen one or 
two attempt the feat, and the result was most unhappy. 
I will admit that our players—with a few notable excep- 
tions—are usually filled with a desire to get on in 
reasonable fashion or get out. There is in them still 
the wish to play cricket as it was meant to be played 
—brightly and spectacularly,“due punishment being 
handed out to the half-volley, full toss or long-hop. 
Such conduct, however, is well-nigh indecent in a Time- 
less Test. No longer must the long-hop be slammed to 
or over the ropes; push it precisely to the on for one or 
two. Treat the full toss similarly; drive the half-volley 
along the ground in dignified style for a single. Dread- 
ful, heart-breaking stuff. 

In Don Bradman we have seen the nearly perfect 
Timeless Test player. Bradman, of course, is a pheno- 
menon as well as a very great player, possessed of 
power and patience which permit, him to go on hour 
after hour like a well-oiled machine, utterly efficient but 
utterly monotonous. The ball is never in the air, always 
on the ‘‘ carpet.”” I asked a former Australian Test 
cricketer, who has watched every innings played over 
here by this prodigy, if he had ever seen Bradman hit a 
six. ‘* Once,’’ he replied, ‘‘ off a no-ball against, Oxford 
University.”’ 

In a lesser degree, Woodfull and other members of 
the Australian team possess this tireless, timeless 
efficiency. Had there been a Bradman on the English 
side, it is fair to assume that no Test Match would 
have been finished in four days; but as surely as the 
sun will rise to-morrow, so will there arise an English 
Bradman if this no-time-limit business continues. He 
is inevitable. If you cannot bowl out these batting 
machines, your only hope is to counter with machines 
even more efficient and tireless. 

The prospect is appalling, and should do much to kill 
the idea of another Timeless Test in England. Frankly, 
I trust Australia will discourage this type of batsman. 
She has given us Victor Trumper, Charles Macartney, 
Clem Hill and a host of other men who put the bat 
against the ball regardless of time or circumstance. 
We have had, and still have, their like in this country. 
Theirs is the cricket the public wants, and, in time, 
will have if Test Matches are to be attended and 
enjoyed. 

Let us take to heart the lesson of the gentleman 
who bought a seat for the entire Oval game, but sent 
it back after the third day, saying that he had no 
further use for it. It was his intention, he added, to 
devote the rest of the week to fishing, in the pursuit of 
which he expected to obtain less sleep and more 
excitement. 


THE WHISPERING SANDS 
By May I. E. 


EYOND the waves that ebb and flow 
Off a desolate shore, 
There are whispering sands that come and go 
Through a cavernous door. 


They whisper cruel things and grim 
In a seaman’s ear, 

Woe to a man if they whisper to him 
And he lingers to hear. Sr 


Once in the power of the whispering sands 
He will sorrow in vain, 

For the lost way back to those vanished lands 
He will never regain. 
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THE THEATRE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 
Let Us Be Gay. By Rachel Crothers. Lyric Theatre. 


R. ST. JOHN ERVINE, in a recent Observer 

article on Shakespeare, draws attention to 

an alleged inconsistency in ‘ Hamlet,’ and 
remarks : ‘‘ He (Shakespeare) knew that, in the swift 
emotion of the theatre, inconsistencies are seldom 
detected.” (O lucky William, whose every sin is 
turned into a virtue by your commentators!) As a 
matter of fact, as Mr. Ervine will discover if he 
examines the text more carefully, this particular incon- 
sistency exists only in his own imagination, But 
whether Shakespeare’s other inconsistencies were, 
indeed, a contemptuous tricking of his dunderheaded 
audiences or the blunders of a careless playwright, 
Mr. Ervine’s cynical observation is (if we leave out 
the words ‘‘ He knew that") an important truth. 
Mr, Ervine qualifies it with the comment: ‘‘ There 
were no dramatic critics in Elizabethan times,”’ 
and adds apostrophically: ‘‘ Had .I been alive then 
...” From which he intends us to infer that an 
intelligent professional critic is able to detect incon- 
sistencies which pass unnoticed by the ordinary 
playgoer. I question this. For the truth is that 
“the swift emotion of the theatre"’ is almost as 
successful in bamboozling the experts as it is in 
arousing enthusiasm in ordinary first nighters. 

It is only by studying the author’s text that the 
good and bad qualities of a play can be appreciated. 
For not one play in a hundred, as one sees it per- 
formed in the theatre, bears more than a very rough 
resemblance to that play as its author intended it 
to be performed. For one thing, the actors are, 
at best, only approximately like the playwright’s 
characters, You write a leading part in which, say, 
Mr. Ronald Squire or Mr. Owen Nares would be 
able to reproduce the more essential features of the 
character, ‘‘ Or’; but not (to use a convenient 
law phrase) ‘‘ and/or.’’ For if Mr, Nares would 
be approximately right in the part, Mr. Squire 
would almost certainly be wrong; and vice versa. 
Yet that author is to be regarded as a very lucky 
man who, failing to get Mr. Nares, gets Mr. Squire; 
or, failing to get Mr. Squire, gets Mr. Nares, For 
instead of either of them, he might so easily have got 
some actor, equally unsuited to the réle, who lacked 
their compensative skill and popularity and charm. 
But it won’t be the author’s play that the critics 
are invited to pass judgment on; it will be a collab- 
orated work, in which the author’s writing and the 
actor’s personality have become indissolubly blended. 
The critics cannot be expected to distinguish the 
character created by the author from the character 
presented by the actor; and that is why the existing 
method of dividing dramatic criticisms into two parts, 
one dealing with the play and the other with the 
acting, is absurd and indefensible. Only in rare and 
peculiar instances can the critic perceive that an actor 
is metamorphosing the character entrusted to him, 
and thereby altering the play’s psychology. 

Which brings me to the new production at the 
Lyric. ‘Let Us Be Gay’ happens to be one of 
those rare and peculiar instances. It is an American 
comedy played by a company of (with one exception) 
English actors. This means that, with one possible 
exception, all the characters in this Lyric Theatre 
version are utterly different from the characters 
created by the author. For it is an indisputable 
fact that English people, in spite of a certain super- 
ficial likeness, are essentially different from American 


people, And it is this combination of similarity and 
dissimilarity that makes an American play, when 
acted by English players, seem false in its psychology 
and incredible in its events. There is nothing to 
remind us that the characters are foreigners; nothing 
corresponding to the ‘‘ monsieurs ’’ and ‘‘ madames ”’ 
of a translation from the French. They have English 
names, an English language, and an English accent. 
Only in their behaviour are they non-English. 

_ Mrs. Boucicault, for instance, as enacted by Miss 
Helen Haye, is a familiar figure—superficially. In 
an English comedy she would probably have been 
ennobled; the Dowager Duchess of Westchester, or 
the widowed Lady Boucicault—a distant relative of 
Lady Bracknell, and connected with dozens of other 
theatrical she-dragons who have added to the gaiety 
of English comedy. . But this American dragoness 
has distinguishing qualities beneath her familiar sur- 
face of a rude and autocratic common sense. For 
instance, when (in Act II) her granddaughter gets 
vulgarly intoxicated after dinner, Mrs. Boucicault is 
not in the least shocked, nor even apparently inter- 
ested, by this distressing incident. Her indifference 
is the more surprising when one considers the trouble 
she was taking to prevent that granddaughter from 
marrying an ineligible young man. Had the part 
been played by an American actress, we might have 
been amused and interested by this revelation of a 
foreign temperament; played by Miss Haye, the 
episode is simply incredible. 

Then again, the plot of this comedy is based on 
an assumption that is hopelessly unconvincing in the 
quasi-English environment of the Lyric production. 
I have forgotten what exactly were the grand- 
maternal reasons for objecting to Bob Brown, and in 
what respect the other rather dull young man, Bruce 
Dean, was preferable, But anyway, Mrs. Boucicault 
decided to side-track Mr. Brown by persuading a 
young woman (Mrs. Kitty Brown) to fascinate him 
away from Deidre. ** What’s that?’’ you say. 
‘““Mr. Brown and Mrs. Brown? Surely... ? 
Exactly! Mr. Brown, of course, was—or rather, 
had been—Kitty’s husband, whom she had divorced 
some three years earlier. Was Mrs. Boucicault 
aware of this? Did she know also that Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown were still in love with each other? Not 
a bit of it! For she made a practice of picking up 
young men and young women about whom she knew 
almost nothing whatsoever. For instance, she picked up 
Kitty Brown in Paris; and the fact that she was 
charming, and an American of the “ trip-to-Europe ” 
class, was enough to satisfy her. She knew equally 
little about Bob; and so we have this comedy in 
which a woman finds herself in the embarrassing 
position of having to fascinate her former husband. 
Well, not, perhaps, quite ‘‘ having to ’’; she might, 
of course, have extricated herself by enlightening 
Mrs. Boucicault, That she fails to do so is, indeed, 
inexplicable; but ‘‘ in the swift emotion of the 
theatre ’’ improbabilities are seldom detected, pro- 
vided the author has the sense to leave them unex- 
plained. Miss Crothers has been writing plays for 
over a quarter of a century and she has the sense! 

Whether she writes amusing dialogue I am uncer- 
tain. As uttered by the English voices at the Lyric, 
it seldom gets beyond suggesting that, if spoken 
by Americans, it might be at least ‘‘ snappy.’’ The 
acting seemed to me to lack distinction, but probably 
their material was uncongenial to these English 
players. Mr. Francis Lister and Mr. Eric Cowley 
were mildly amusing in two minor réles. Miss Helen 
Haye was as good as any actress could be, as the 
she-dragon; Miss Cecily Byrne was. appropriately 
languid and foolish in an equally hackneyed réle; 
and Miss Joan Matheson was distressingly convin- 
cing in her drunk scene. Miss Tallulah Bankhead 
found fewer opportunities than usual for displaying 
her idiosyncratic personality. 
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THE FILMS 
SNOWSTORM AND SLUSH 


By ‘Mark FORREST 


The Storm. Directed by William Wyler. The Dominion. 
Little Accident. Directed by William James Craft. The 
Dominion. 


N an attempt to give the people their money’s 
[ vo. Universal Pictures are showing not only 

two long films at The Dominion, but also a one- 
act play and a silent picture, called ‘‘ a romantic 
screen drama.’’ The one-act play and the romantic 
drama are so poor that the patience of the filmgoer is 
severely tried before the management get to the 
horses. 

‘ Little Accident’ is a picture taken from the play 
of the same name in which Lynn Overman, that fine 
American comedy actor, appeared in this country a 
short while ago, and the story is such that many 
people will see little humour in it. Here it is for 
what it is worth. A young man, about to be married, 
receives a letter from a maternity home and, divining 
that it refers to a child which must have been born 
to him from a former marriage which has since been 
annulled, he rushes off to the home to see what is 
going to be done about the baby. There he discovers 
that the mother has arranged for some unknown 
woman to adopt it. His paternal heart and spleen 
are at once aroused by such a callous arrangement 
and he steals the child, with the inevitable conse- 
quences that his fiancée, his former wife and every- 
one else arrive at his flat to interfere between him 
and the baby. Eventually the fiancée goes off with the 


best man and he rejoins his former wife. Men waiting ' 


in maternity homes for news and men handling babies 
are to some people objects of humour; to such, per- 
haps, the film will appear funny, but I must confess 
that the picture seemed to me to be in rather bad 
taste although it is acted throughout with great 
restraint. 

After this rather weary drizzle there comes the 
deluge and we are back once more in the country 
where men are men, but infernally stupid, and women 
are either too good or too bad to be true. Presum- 
ably ‘The Storm’ is laid in Alaska, where Burr 
Winton is working a mine and Dave Stewart comes 
to join him with a timely offer of money. These two 
are old friends, but the friendly atmosphere is 
rapidly dissipated when Marette Fanchard comes on 
the scene in flight with her father from the Mounted 
Police. The father dies and Dave, who is an 
English man-about-town, and Burr, who is one 
hundred per cent. Canadian, fight over the girl. 
Dave offers her Europe and six months’ amusement; 
Burr offers her the log cabin and marriage. She 
hesitates a long time about making up her mind, as 
well she might, and only decides when, both men 
being in her ‘‘ log-room ’’ at a time when they ought 
to be asleep, the inevitable fight takes place. Then 
she plumps for the Canadian, who has left her alone 
with the Englishman. Everyone behaves exactly as 
he should and, presumably, unless God has been 
merciful, the girl is still in the log cabin with the 
Canadian, being snowed up every now and again by 
way of variety. 

There are some fine pictures of scenery in this film, 
and the ones depicting the escape in a canoe of the 
girl and her father from the Mounted Police are 
extremely thrilling and well photographed. The film 
further affords Paul Cavanagh, the young English 
actor who plays Dave, with a chance to show what 
he can do, and, besides providing a necessary contrast 
to William Boyd’s Burr, he acts well. The girl is 
played by Lupe Velez and she portrays excellently 
that type of female who is liked on the screen, but 
who would be much too trying for real life. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—235 
Ser sy R. A. Scott-JAMES 


A. At a large country-house party where yoy 
have been a guest you have not, so far as you are 
aware, come in contact with your host. Leaving early 
on Sunday before dinner, you mistake him for 
the butler, and press into his hands a tip which, out 
of courtesy, he accepts. Your hostess, arriving, 
draws you into conversation with her husband and 
leaves you with him while you are waiting for your 
car, A First Prise of One Guinea and a Half and q 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea are offered for an 
account, in not more than 300 words, of the manner 
in which you endeavour to explain or pass over your 
mistake, and your host’s behaviour in view of his 
acceptance of the tip, This is to be a description, 
written in the manner of Henry James, of the situation 
when you and your host are left together. 


B. In the following four sentences Goethe briefly 
set forth the themes of four old Serbian love-poems; 


1. Modesty of a Serbian girl, who never raises her 
beautiful eyelashes. 

2. Complaint of a youth that a mother gives her 
daughter too much liberty. 

3. What trade shall my husband be? 

4. Joys of love lost by babbling. 


A First Prize of One Guinea anda Second Prize 
of Half a Guinea will be awarded for the best poems, 
each having one of these lines for its motive. But 
for the Serbian girl, in line one, must be substituted 
a modern English girl, and in each case English 
persons living under conditions of our own time must 
be assumed, No poem should exceed twenty-four 
lines in length. Charm will be looked for, if the 
poem is humorous; lightness, if it is serious. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
2354 or LITERARY 2358). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, September 8. The results will be announced 
in the issue of September 13. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 233 
Set sy D. WILLOUGHBY 


A. Cobbett returns to rural England in this present 
year of grace and takes another ride. What he thinks 
and says is enough to fill volumes, and some of it 15, 
probably, unprintable. But for the two best excerpts 
from his strenuous meditations on what he sees and 
hears, not exceeding 250 words in length, we offer @ 
First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half 
a Guinea. 
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B. According to several newspapers a new fashion 
in dress shows that women are again becoming 
feminine. Byron, if alive, would surely have made 
some comment on this important matter, and com- 
petitors, putting themselves in his place, are asked 
to deal with it in a couple of Don Juanesque stanzas. 
The two best efforts will be rewarded with prises of 
One Guinea and Half a Guinea. 


REPORT FROM MR. D. WILLOUGHBY 


2334. William Cobbett was a man of many strong 
opinions, or, as some say, of endless fads, and few 
competitors managed to pack more than a corner of 
him into 250 words. Mr. Walter Harrison, whom 
| recommend for first prize, has, however, put a 
slice of the real Cobbett spirit into his excerpt. The 
Rural Rider would, of course, have cursed all forms 
of mechanical transport, yet even in his anger at 
“cars and buses’’ he would surely have taken a 
glance at land lost to the plough. Second prize 
should go to W. G., although I do not agree with 
him in reckoning soldiers and their weapons of 
destruction among common objects of the countryside 
to-day. Readers who resent his observations upon 
Canadian corn must remember that the great yeo- 
man was thoroughly insular—the biggest of little 
Englanders, Miss Pitt is to be commended for her 
knowledge of Cobbett, but her style is a trifle lack- 
ing in the needful virility, Mr. Hadley spoiled an 
otherwise excellent entry by a weakly sentimental 
beginning. The Rev. H. Cotton-Smith was good, 
though too mellow, and he forgot, perhaps, that 
praise of the clergy was rare from the writer whose 
work he was trying to continue. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Even the lesser roads hereabouts have a surface- 
dressing called tarmac, as smooth and clean as the 
steps of a fund-holder in the Wen, and as slippery 
as the promises of a prebend. Going down hill it 
is best to let your horses go alone, partly upon 
their feet and partly upon their hocks. Ours seemed 
alarmed at their situation; they trod with fear; but 
they took us along very nicely, and got us at last 
safely into the noise and turmoil of the main turnpike 
road. On starting I had got instructions, accom- 
panied with most earnest advice not to go that way, 
for that it was impossible to pass on horseback 
without mishap. But even this I found to fall short 
of the reality. Either side of the way, though we 
were yet five miles from the town, is made horrible 
with mean, squat dwellings of mock gentle-folk, or 
of those whose substance is derived from the sale 
of tea and mineral waters. In the fields, whereso- 
ever they may be seen from the road, stand vast 
hoardings bedizened variously with the names of inns, 
commodities and I know not what. At almost every 
turn are erected rows of gaunt, vilely coloured 
machines for supplying fluid for the reeking cars and 
buses that speed everlastingly to and fro, endangering 
man and beast, snorting, screaming and stinking to 
heaven. My disgust and abhorrence were such that I 
made no ado, but went back the way I came. 


WALTER HARRISON 


SECOND PRIZE 


As I rode down to Dover the last loads were being 
pitched. Good, bright straw, and heavy in the ear, 
but the farmer told me he could scarce get men to 
work for him, even at thirty and thirty-five shillings 
the week. They would sooner draw their dole and 
go to the picture galleries, I understood him ta 
Say, though I take that to be an effort at sarcasm. 
And when he had got his corn he could scarce sell 
it. I told him, if he were a true blue Tory, as no 
doubt he was, he had better cry for a swingeing tax 
on foreign wheat. Nay, he said, ’twas Canadian 


wheat that cut him out. ‘‘ Oh, Canada!” said I. 
‘* Oh, vain Empire, the only fruit of which is the 
ruin of Englishmen!’’ But here he very surlily 
damned me for a Bolshevist, and so made off without 
farewell. As I rode on I saw a company of young 
dupes in foolish uniforms, and heard again what | 
had taken for the reaping machine, but it was another 
kind—a machine-gun, practising how to kill dupes 
in other uniforms. Oh, unconscionable waste, that 
manures the fields with blood of brothers, but will not 
put a solitary penny into the honest farmer’s pockets ! 


W. G. 


2338. From a large pile of Byronic outpouring on 
modern women and their dress, I had no great diffi- 
culty in sorting seven as superior to the rest. 
W. G. was exactly in the spirit of Don Juan, but 
his stanzas had no particular bearing on the problems 
of 1930. Major Bent erred by mixing his metaphors 
as though they had been cocktails. La Cloche 
began well, but failed to maintain her (or his) 
promise. Whistler’s jests were, I regret to say, 
more amusing at first than second reading. Mr. 
Ralph’s lines were among the brightest received, and 
I rank them as very little inferior to those sent by 
the actual winners. However, my preference is 
slightly for Athos because he refused to be drawn 
into the too common habit of personifying 
‘* Fashion”? as a tyrant queen, and second prize 
shall be his for having manfully eschewed the trite. 
First prize is for L. V. Upward. There is real clever- 
ness in his verse, and the touch of surprise intro- 
duced by the pun at the finale shows him to be a 
worthy disciple of the Pilgrim of Eternity. Had I 
asked for a whole canto, I think Mr. .Upward would 
have been the man to supply it. 


FIRST PRIZE 


There is a fashion in the dress of women, 
Which, taken at face value, shows—well, what? 

These dress designers are such nimble foemen 
Of male serenity, *twere better that 

Exact conclusions should be drawn by no men, 
As to the meaning of a blouse or hat; 

I only know that dresses seem more flowing, 

And there’s less of hose and undies showing. 


I can’t say whether it implies reaction 

From lack of modesty, which we call maiden; 

* Or whether curves give greater satisfaction 

To those whose minds have long been overladen 
With thoughts of diet, slimming and contraction; 

But to-day’s frocks permit the frame to broaden. 
Girls look more feminine; but who can tell 
Whether their outlook’s feminine as well? 


L. V. Upwarp 


SECOND PRIZE 

I’m told that women’s newest fashions show 

That they’re becoming Feminine once more. 
To me, it’s never seemed quite comme il faut 

That ladies drest in kilts should take the floor, 
And, whether gros-de-Naples or calico 

Their stuff, I loved the ample skirts of yore; 
Though, I admit, there are some pretty witches 
Who look their best and bonniest in breeches. 


But, who am I, to criticize the Mode? 
They’ve all been feminine enough for me, 
The charming creatures, whether more they show’d 
Or less, chaste ankle or seductive knee; 
Whether, like Catherine, they stamp’d and strode, 
Or blush’d and sigh’d and melted, like Haidee; 
Little I reck’d how they were coiff’d or skirted, 
Trouser’d or shod, but, mostly, how they flirted. 


ATHOS 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


SIR,—The most serious fact for the future is the 
split in the ranks of the Conservative Party on an 
issue which Sir Basil Peto calls a purely ‘‘ formal ” 
distinction, Lord Beaverbrook wants, what Mr. 
Baldwin will not give, a tax on food as part of the 
general system of tariffs. Surely Lord Beaverbrook 
is right. For, as Lord Kitchener wrote to the 
Morning Post for August 18: ‘‘ There must be a 
tariff scale on foreign foodstuffs sufficient to check 
foreign dumping... A general statement on Safe- 
guarding not excluding foodstuffs would be,” he 
adds, ‘‘ a good fighting policy for the whole party.” 
A tidal wave is running throughout all Europe in 
favour of tariffs. Is the Conservative leader going 
to hesitate once more and lose the next General 
Election ? 


I am, etc., 


The Rectory, Devizes A. H. T. CLarRKE 


ANALOGY IN BIOLOGY 


SIR,—May I be allowed a word in reply to one or two 
points raised in the courteous and evidently sincere 


review of my book ‘ Spirit in Evolution’ which- 


appeared in your issue of August 16? 

Your reviewer speaks of the ‘‘ vagueness ”’ of the 
argument from analogy used in this book. May I 
point out that the term analogy has on the contrary 
a very definite meaning in biology. For the biologist 
analogy signifies ‘‘ identity of function.’”? The wing 
of a dragonfly and the wing of a bird were independently 
evolved at epochs separated by immense eons of 
evolutionary advance, and indicate no genetic com- 
munity of origin. But their function is identical, or, 
in non-technical terms, they serve the same purpose in 
the life activities of these organisms—they were both 
developed for flight, It is surely legitimate in attempt- 
ing to understand the meaning of the evolutionary pro- 
cess to trace such identity of functioning (which at 
bottom is identity of meaning) at different ‘‘ emergent’’ 
levels of organic development. The physicist may be 
content to ignore the ultimate meaning of the 
phenomena with which he deals, but for the student 
of life-processes organic Nature is shot through and 
through with meaning. At the level of Human 
Personality this meaning becomes clearly a definite 
trend towards spiritual purpose and value. 

If I have here and there quoted the intuitions of 
poets and seers as confirming the validity of spiritual 
experience I fail to see that my argument for the 
presence of Spirit in Evolution is weakened thereby. 
However we interpret the drama of Evolution, it is 
a fact of amazing significance that an unbroken 
stream of organisms beginning in an environment of 
mud should have evolved into beings to whom an 
environment of Beauty, Truth, Goodness, Love, God, 
has become the supreme Reality. 

I am, etc., 


Tutnall Hall H. F. StTanpinc 


COME TO BRITAIN 


SIR,—May I ask for a few lines of your space to 
refer to the article by Mr. Scott-James headed ‘ Come 
to Britain. The Hush-Hush Policy,’ in your issue 
of August 23. 


Mr. Scott-James states that ‘‘ the Association useq 
all its influence with newspaper proprietors to suppress 
any adverse criticism of the agencies which minister to 
pleasure,’’ adding that, in his opinion, this policy js 
unsound and foolish and could do nothing but harm to 
the cause. 

I am afraid that Mr. Scott-James has been misled as 
to our policy in regard to publicity for this country. We 
have never, as he suggests, asked the newspapers to 
declare that there is nothing in Great Britain that does 
not tend to make a visit here a dream of delight. As 
Mr. Scott-James admits, this country has many attrac. 
tions and amenities which give it considerable advan. 
tages over others, and upon these the Association has 
naturally laid stress, but at the same time it is well 
aware of the factors which militate against complete 
success of its campaign, and wherever possible action is 
being taken to effect improvements. 

There have, however, been occasions when the 
Association has felt bound to point out to contributors 
to the Press that sweeping generalizations instead of 
reasoned criticism regarding bad hotels and other draw- 
backs, without reference to the many excellent hotels 
and other services that do exist, do nothing to encour- 
age the latter and, since such generalizations frequently 
obtain widespread publicity abroad, they help to spread 
the idea that the British Isles are no fit place for a visit, 

I am sure that Mr. Scott-James will agree that praise 
where praise is due is as necessary to the policy of the 
Association as free and open criticism. 

I am, etc., 
L. A. pe L. MEREDITH 
General Manager, 
The Travel Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, S.W.1 


THE DECAY OF LITERATURE 


SIR,—Mr. Fisher’s enforcement of verisimilitude on 
behalf of choppy dialogue in fiction is a legitimate 
defence rather than a full vindication. I fancy that, 
put in popular language, what he means to say is 
that no pretensions to reproductive art are to be 
considered decadent if they accurately and vividly 
portray their chosen subject; that the quality of 
creative literature is determined by the literature the 
people are living; and that if that is not in itself 
artistic, it is not the fault of the literature which 
reflects it. To which one may add paradoxically that 
if the best art is that which is true to nature, it is 
no less true that the best nature is that which is 
artistic. 

Of course, this touches the stale question of the 
artistic adequacy of mere realism. While it is certain 
that the true artist would not pervert phenomena for 
the sake of effects not inherent, it is not less his 
aim to select those aspects of reality in which the 
ideal is latent. That has been so well recognized that 
Dickens, who exhibited no particular reticence in 
rendering the manners of the humblest, became 
regarded as one of Literature’s great painters and 
poets. That is to say, in work that is artistic 
the real and the ideal would be concomitant; a nice 
judgment on the part of an author being shown in 
treatment of Shadow, in eliciting the elusive nobility 
of life’s surface banalities. 2 

Nor is Mr. Jordan wrong in making the question 
of ‘‘ appeal ’’ a determining factor. An author may 
have a lofty conception, yet be somehow incapable 
of communicating it through his work. But if he 
is capable, and the reader is of the right sensibility, 
the latter must respond; and the measure of a work’s 
artistic power is its establishment of a high under- 
standing between the soul of author and reader. As 
for the specimens of dialogue quoted by your corres- 
pondent, they violate the first objective of art, for 
even if people speak as inartistically as appears to 
writers not sufficiently in earnest to observe with 
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care, they alone show a proper respect for their 
public who portray those who have emerged upon 
the plane of humanity, and leave their “* brethren in 
Darwin ” to wallow in their primeval slime. 
I am, etc., 
Linpsay S. GARRETT 


TITHE AND THE AGRICULTURAL 
PROBLEM 


SIR,—All political parties profess to have the 
interest of agriculture at heart, and it is hoped that 
the question of tithe in its relation to agriculture 
will have their consideration. To-day tithe fre- 
quently amounts to more than half the annual value 
of the land upon which it is imposed, and in some 
cases it even comes to as much as the annual 
value. An imposition of this amount acts as a 
serious handicap to farmers, and when a tax amounts 
to such enormous proportions there is something 
wrong somewhere, and it should be put right. 

Landowners are never popular with the public, and 
in general any efforts to remove an injustice against 
them would find little popular support, but in this 
case there are many small farmers who were obliged 
to buy their own farms in the sales of estates that 
took place towards the end of the war and the 
years that immediately followed. 

These farmers were the very best men, who were 
determined to stick to their farms, whose grand- 
fathers and fathers before them had farmed the same 
land, and who know every inch of it. This class 
of man, where he could, put down his ready money 
and borrowed the rest from building societies, banks 
and friends in order to hang on and avoid ejectment. 
In consequence of the low prices that have lately 
been received by farmers for their crops these men 
are in a desperate position, and are mostly in arrear 
with interest and instalments on their mortgages. 

It is apparently the intention of the Government 
to encourage smallholders, but it is more essential 
to help these deserving farmers, and there is no 
question of experiment about it. They know their 
job thoroughly. What they did not understand was 
finance, and they failed to appreciate that tithe is 
now a rent charge, a fixed sum that has to be paid 
in bad times as well as good, and when they bought 
their land the Tithe Act of 1925 had not then been 
passed, and tithe had then still some relation to 
corn values. 

Excessive tithe is a detriment to agriculture. It 
is more directly so in the case of the small farmer 
owners, but it is also a handicap even when it has 
to be paid by the landowner. Owning agricultural 
land is about the poorest class of investment, and 
the return for it is notoriously low; landowners 
cannot be expected to improve the conditions of their 
tenants in the face of so many burdens. 

Tithe has never been a fair tax. It was originally 
intended to be ‘‘ the one-tenth part of the increase 
yearly arising from the profits of lands, stock upon 
land, and the industry of the parishioners payable 
for the maintenance of the parish priest.”” That is 
a definition of it given by the leading authority in 
1772, and no doubt that is what it was in those days. 

There have been many Tithe Acts passed since 
then, and in nearly every one the tithe owner 
jockeyed himself into a better position, either in 
obtaining an improved value, or more security. 

It will be observed that at first it was payable by 
the parishioners for the upkeep of the priest, now 
in fact it is only paid by a limited few of the 
parishioners, those that own land, and it was then 
payable in kind, rectorial tithe being taken in wheat 
and all other cereal crops, vicarial tithe in livestock 
and the crops consumed by livestock, such as turnips, 
Swede, mangel, etc. In many villages there still 
remain fine examples of tithe barns in which the 


it may be observed, are generally a good deal larger 
than the average barn attached to a farm. 

It was found inconvenient to collect tithe in kind, 
and this became noticeable when prices began ‘to 
decline, and the Tithe Act of 1836 provided for the 
commutation of tithes and converted them into a 
rent charge payable in money. Incidentally it con- 
verted payment for services payable by the tenant 
into a charge secured on the freehold. This Act 
involved a great deal of labour, and some amendment 
to it became necessary. Tithes for parishes had to 
be settled, and then apportioned among the farms, 
and sometimes even separate fields, and the commuted 
value was calculated upon the average price of wheat, 
oats and barley in that year. These prices were 
afterwards taken on a seven years’ average, and there 
was a good deal of legislation from 1836 onwards, 
culminating in the 1918 Act fixing the value of every 
too of tithe due on or before January 1, 1926, at 
3S. 11d. 

In the meantime, however, the Tithe Act for 1925 
was passed; it was discussed while prices were high 
and while farmers and landowners were threatened 
with having to pay the tithe at a premium of 
£9 3S. 11d. above par in the near future. The 1925 
Act effected a slight reduction, namely, it fixed the 
tithe value in future at 105 per cent. instead of 
log 3s. 11d. It also provided a small additional 
payment spread over 85 years and for the collection of 
all English tithes by Queen Anne’s Bounty, so that 
farmers and landowners now, when prices of all farm 
produce are at exceptionally low levels, have to 
pay tithe above par value and contribute towards 
redemption. 

It will be said by those resisting any reform that 
the question cannot be reopened, and that the 1925 
Act settled tithe for ever, but nearly every Tithe 
Act purported to ‘‘ finally ’’ settle the question, and 
the recipients of tithe were the first to desire amend- 
ment when what had been “ finally ’’ settled did not 
turn out as they anticipated. 

Now it is the farmers’ turn to get the question 
dealt with fairly, and in arriving at what is reason- 
able some regard must be paid to the costs of 
production. None of the Tithe Acts even took into 
account the rising costs of farming. They only 
considered the selling prices. No account was ever 
taken of the services supposed to be rendered in 
return for tithe, and of the fact that a growing 
number of parishioners had the advantage of these 
services without having to make any payment. 

Modern legislation has envisaged a wniform value 
for land for all purposes, rates, property tax, and the 
like. There is no reason why the same value should 
not be taken for tithe purposes, and the amount 
of tithe limited so as not to exceed a given propor- 
tion of the annual value as fixed by the rating 
authorities. 

I am, etc., 

Gatehurst Farm, Eves 

Pett, Hastings 


A CHALLENGE TO MR. BALDWIN 


SIR,—In his speech at Worcester the other day 
Mr. Baldwin again defined his Empire trade policy in 
these words: 


I believe the only business-like policy, and the only fair 
one to the electorate, is to say that we will not raise this 
issue of food-taxes until we have conferred with the 
Dominions and explored the whole problem, and when 
we can lay a definite plan before the country and state 
exactly what taxes, and on what, will be required and 
exactly what we are going to get in return. 


He went on to expound the ‘“‘ dilemma ”’ confront- 
ing Lord Beaverbrook, who wanted the electorate to 
sanction a policy which was already rejected by 
responsible Dominion statesmen, such as Mr. Scullin 
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and Mr. Bennett. It may be effective politics to take 
the slogan ‘‘ Empire Free Trade ”’ at its face value, 
though honest Mr. Baldwin knows quite well that 
it is explained by Lord Beaverbrook to mean no 
more, for the present, than the greatest obtainable 
measure of reciprocity with the Dominions, which is 
quite in harmony with the declared policy of them all. 


But how does Mr. Baldwin’s own proposal bear 
the test which he has applied to Lord Beaver- 
brook’s? Is it one with which the Dominion govern- 
ments can be counted upon to co-operate? Note the 
stages: (1) No food taxes at the next election; (2) 
if the Conservatives are returned a Conference with 
the Dominions, which is to produce a “ definite 
plan ’’; (3) submission of this definite plan to the 


country, stating ‘‘ exactly what taxes . . . will be 
required, and exactly what we are going to get in 
return.’’ Now, what grounds has Mr. Baldwin for 


assuming that he could get the Dominion govern- 
ments, all or any of them, to say ‘‘ exactly ” 
what extensions of Preference they would 
give us in return for equally ‘‘ exact” con- 
cessions, which would be conditional upon the re- 
sult of a further appeal to the electorate here? 
Would he really expect Mr. Bennett, for example, 
to promise definitely either to reduce certain duties 
on British imports or to increase them against the 
foreigner as the price of reciprocal favours which 
might or might not be eventually forthcoming? 
Since the ‘‘ exact’’ bargain would necessarily be 
published well in advance of its problematical ratifi- 
cation, the immediate effect in Canada. would be 
certain enough. Economically, trade and industry 
would be beset with uncertainty until the British 
referendum or general election (which is it now?) had 
been held. Politically the Government would be 
violently attacked either by the manufacturers or the 
farmers, since it is never possible to please both. 
Such risks have to be taken, of course, wherever a 
Government sets out to negotiate a trade treaty. But 
in normal circumstances it is tolerably certain that 
the treaty once negotiated will come into force with- 
out doubt or much delay, so that its authors will be 
judged in due course by actual trade results rather 
than by fears or hopes. It is a very different proposi- 
tion that one Government should pledge itself, taking 
all the responsibility, while the other Government 
does not pledge itself at all but throws the respon- 
sibility on the uncertain vote of the whole electorate, 
which may turn the whole thing down. 


It was partly because he came to realize all this 
that Bonar Law dropped the precisely similar proposal 
which his predecessor Balfour had put forward in 
1911. But that was not the first attempt to get 
round the bogy of food taxes by asking the 
Dominions for a ‘‘ definite offer ’’ which the Conser- 
vatives might submit to the electorate. Chamberlain 
himself tried it behind the scenes in 1905, when he 
sent a special envoy to Canada with instructions to 
bring back a provisional agreement, for use in the 
next general election. The Canadian Ministers were 
quite willing to discuss the subject, but would 
commit themselves to nothing ‘‘ exact ’’ beyond that 
they would be pleased to negotiate with any British 
Government which was in a position to deliver the 
goods. In face of all this—both the prima facie 
difficulties and the past experience—can Mr. Baldwin 
complain if we regard his own proposal as probably 
not less impracticable than Empire Free Trade in the 
literal sense? 


As leader of a party which is supposed to be 
the strongest in the country, he has quite as 
much right as the present minority Government to 
ask Dominion ministers at the forthcoming Con- 
ference for an ‘‘ exact’’ offer which could be 
submitted to the electorate. 
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NEW NOVELS 


S.O.S. By Arnold Bronnen. Translated by Alber, 
Beaumont. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Flight Without End. By Joseph Roth. Hutchin. 
son. 7s. 6d. 

Three Women and I. By Oskar Baum. Trans. 
lated by Cecilia Hill. Methuen. 5s. 


HREE more German novels, and a queer trig 

they are, too. Take ‘S.O.S.’ for example, 
Why ‘S.O.S.’? The original title is ‘O.S’, 
which is the German abbreviation for ‘‘ Upper 
Silesia,”” and the extra S in the English title js 
ingenious rather than appropriate. However, the 
book is one of those in which the title does not 
greatly matter. In a prefatory note it is described 
as ‘‘a mixture of fact and fiction.’’ Actually, it 
reads very much as if a government report had, by 
mistake, been bound up with extracts from a penny 
dreadful. To call the book a rigmarole is a gross 
understatement. In its tangled and disjointed narra- 
tive characters pop up, vanish with equal abrupt- 
ness, and then reappear unexpectedly many chapters 
further on. But if this chaotic record of intrigue 
and carnage was designed to reproduce the night- 
mare atmosphere of racial hatred between German 
and Pole, possibly the author was justified in his 
strange method of approach. The occasional appear- 
ances of the plebiscite commission are not exactly 
glorious, and seem to add to the general madhouse 
effect. As regards the main point at issue, there 
is remarkably little which could be interpreted as 
special pleading, although Mr. Lloyd George's 
declaration in the House of Commons—that Poland 
has no historical right to Upper Silesia—is quoted 
with apparent approval. It must be added that when 
Herr Bronnen comes to some sort of terms with his 
reader and embarks on plain story-telling, his curt 
sentences can be effective enough, especially in the 
grim recital of grim incidents. But these interludes, 
in which the author’s training as a dramatist serves 
him well, are rare oases in a wilderness of local 
politics and other obscurities. The _ translation is 
conscientious, but wooden, especially in the dialogue. 
Here is a typical fragment of conversation : 

Man, you must have left your mother’s apron-strings 
yesterday. And to-day someone has showed you a 
cinema film. Open your eyes! Look about you! 
Champagne above, mud below; castles above, and an 
abyss below; interests above, nothing to eat below. 

And again (the speaker is a workman) : 


I want to feel the thought that is above us all. And 
that thing touches me too. 


The use of this queer jargon produces the oddest 
results in the way of inconsequential cross-talk. We 
emphasize these defects, because it should not have 
been difficult to remedy them. And while we ard 
faultfinding, we may as well ask what on earth 
is the ‘‘ Congress of Poland,’’ mentioned on page 21. 
The translator evidently needs not only a_ better 
German dictionary, but also a manual of European 
history. 

The subject of ‘ Flight Without End ’ is one which 
a great short-story writer might have turned into a 
little masterpiece: A soldier returns after having 
been a_ prisoner-of-war for several years. The 
woman whom he was to have married has left home, 
and he sets out to search for her. When, by chance, 
he sees her in the street of a foreign city, she does 
not recognize him and he goes away without speaking 
to her. This, as we have suggested, is an idea fit 
for an artist, but unfortunately it occurred to Hert 
Josef Roth. He has expanded it, distorted it and 
altogether vulgarized it. For, like so many recent 
German novelists, Herr Roth is too clever by half. He 
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has swamped the moving simplicity of his theme 
amid a flood of detail, much of which is irrelevant 
and pretentious. The Russian scenes, which, it 
appears, are based upon personal experience, might 
not be entirely amiss if they were less jerky and 
incoherent. But jerkiness and incoherence are Herr 
Roth’s leading qualities, in the cult of which he runs 
the author of ‘ S.O.S.’ very close. According to the 
publisher’s note, an unnamed described as ‘‘ a 
very great critic of Germany’s! literature’’ has 
announced that ‘‘ Books like this (i.e., ‘ Flight 
Without End’) are important and necessary; from 
such books comes the light.’’ We hate to be flippant, 
but we must say that Herr Roth’s novel has provided 
us with more gas than light. 

‘Three Women and I” is less blatant than its 


‘title. It is the loosely constructed story of a blind 


musician’s progress as an artist and a human being. 
A blind musician might be singularly offensive as 
a character in a novel, but in this case the author 
himself is blind, and his treatment of the subject is 
therefore entitled to sympathetic respect, if nothing 
else. As might be supposed, there is a lack of 
descriptive detail, and the outlineS' of the story are 
rather blurred as a result. This is, to some extent, 
counterbalanced by subtleties due to the author’s 
affliction. Thus, he points out why the use of a 
telephone pleased him so much: 

Whoever was speaking to me on the telephone was in 
no way my superior. He could not see my face any more 
than I could see his. 

But, as we have said, the story is loosely con- 
structed, and it is also too slight. Herr Roth’s 
story was spoilt by excess of elaboration. Here is 
the opposite defect. Wr feel that too much has 
been left unsaid. This restraint must be admired as 
a human quality, but regretted as an artistic short- 
coming. Yet it may well be that the author’s very 
blindness prevents him from doing full justice to its 
tragic implications. 


REVIEWS 


M. GIDE IN ENGLISH 


The Immoralist. By André Gide. Translated by 
Dorothy Bussy. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


S good a test as any of the integrity of a 
work of art is the difficulty of distinguishing 


the whole from the parts; the effect from its 
cause; the design from its elements; the form from 
the substance; the pattern from the meaning; and 
the meaning from the pattern. A perfect story 
is the only impeccable comment on itself. Of recent 
years M. Gide has complicated his work, the high 
reputation of which, in France, has begun to percolate 
through the white walls of England, with definitely 
controversial themes; and without, where I am 
writing, the relevant dates and facts at hand, I am 
not sure how early ‘ The Immoralist’ was written, 
or precisely what place it holds in the series of works 
that he has composed during the sixty years 
of his life. It seems to belong to his earl 
maturity, to the ripeness of his powers, and in it 
may be discerned certain elements that have detached 
themselves and become, separately, more pronounced 
later, At all events, the story is as flawless, in its 
own kind, as only the good French story can be, and 
the author’s preface, which seems to have been written 
in reply to criticisms, shows the effect of the tale 
to have been disturbing. 

Except in one odd respect, M. Gide’s detachment 
has been perfect, and it is precisely to this artistic 
detachment that the story of Michel owes its extra- 
ordinary spell. For the life of me, I cannot understand 
why he chose a question-stirring title for it. This 


title necessarily suggests either an apology for its 
subject or else a challenge. Yet, as the preface 
properly, if needlessly, insists, the treatment is 
wholly objective, and the characters are so vivid and 
alive that readers must draw their own conclusions 
precisely as they have to do about disturbing living 
people. The tale, I venture to say, should have 
been called ‘ Monsieur Michel’ (the surname of the 
hero is not mentioned), As a completely realized 
being, Michel inevitably becomes a symbol as fully 
as a man, What is there about this French gentle- 
man which equally fascinates and repels? 

The tale is as simple as its content is complex, 
and any outline must be as inadequate as a skeleton 
would be to explain why the beauty of Hylas or 
Venus, Phryne or Pan, was worshipful. The son 
of a wealthy archeologist, who has never been in 
love, Michel gratifies his«dying father by consenting 
to marry Marceline. The book relates the first two 
years of their marriage. They go to Biskra, where 
Michel falls ill with consumption, Not yet in love 
with his wife, he leaves her, as he convalesces, 
much alone; distracts himself with the gardens, the 
Arab boys, his intensely egoistic interest in the state 
of his nerves and his health. They pursue their 
travels to Sicily and Sorrento. Michel gradually 
cease to find interest in his age-long cultivated 
pursuits; his convalescence seems release 
the natural man in him, the old Adam; _ he 
becomes absorbed in recovering physical health, 
instinctive animal satisfaction, and this leads him, at 
last, to love and to possess his devoted and 
emotionally neglected wife. | Apparently recovered, 
he takes her to his estate in Normandy, where 
with extreme skill, the intellectual interest is changed 
for that of country life. The peasants appeal to 
him as the Arab boys had done. He gives himself 
to farming and to estate-management, but with an 


MONEY IN PARIS 


Almost under the shadow of the Colonne 
Vendéme, and hard by the Opéra and the 
Rue de Rivoli, is the Paris office of the West- 
minster Foreign Bank. Whether on pleasure 
or business bent, English-speaking visitors are 
often thankful for some such centre to which 
they can turn for guidance and information 
upon exchange and banking matters. That 
English ways are understood here is assured 
by the presence of a resident English Director, 
Manager, and Sub-Manager, and travellers 
are invited to avail themselves of the 


help that is readily given 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Westminster Foreign Bank, 22 Place Vendéme, Paris 
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imaginative, and almost hectic, passion utterly | anecdotes and stories, and there are chapters of 


foreign to the simplicity of the soil. Meantime, his 
wife is less well, but the expected child now fills 
the horizon. For her confinement they return to 
Paris, where a disturbing friend, a man of adventure, 
confirms Michel’s own reaction against culture, and 
profoundly influences his self-absorbed development. 
On the night of their most intimate talk, Michel 
returns to find that Marceline has almost died of 
a miscarriage. She convalesces, but now it is her turn 
to be the invalid, and she obscurely feels that her 
husband is turning from her. One side of him lavishes 
every care upon her, the other seems to have become 
possessed by the spirit of Pan. She now has to 
be taken on her travels, which end at Biskra once 
more, where, in a repulsively masterly scene, she 
dies of tuberculosis caught from her husband. At 
this crisis Michel summons three friends, and the book, 
written throughout in the third person, is supposed 
to be the story, which is also a confession, that 
they hear upon their arrival, The confession is that 
of an egoist of the first water and suggests, to 
its more superficial readers, a hundred questions 
about selfishness and the like. These, however, are 
merely the external effects produced on some readers 
by the story: the incidental proof that a marvellous 
story is there. 

It is superlatively told, with Strindberg’s strange 
power of making the first sentence portend tragedy; 
and the spiritual fate of the protagonists is followed 
by the suspense that, at the other extreme, Wilkie 
Collins could give to more palpable, but not more 
exciting, mysteries. An outline can give no idea 
of the varied ingredients of the tale. Archeology, 
the Arab boys, the peasants, the poachers, the green 
fields of Normandy in autumn or the sands of North 
Africa, the snows of Switzerland, ideas or physical 
intoxication. The states of health and of disease, 
some profound reflections on life, the casual phrases 
that reveal diversities of character, are interwoven 
with equal and impartial skill. So soon as the last 
page has been turned the reader goes back to the 
beginning! The complete circle encloses something 
which he wanders round and round its circumference 
to explore. The work, of course, is more characteristic 
of French than of English taste. This is scarcely 
a tale for golfers; but its subtlety does not prevent 
it from being an excitement from end to end. 

Miss Dorothy Bussy translates into beautiful 
English. The note of fastidious distinction is. the 
easy quality of her prose; and, since the first necessity 
for a translator is to be master (or mistress) of his 
own tonguc, we may assume, I ‘think, that the 
French of M. Gide has been rendered faithfully. Miss 
Bussy has now translated five of M. Gide’s volumes, 
and the first effect of reading ‘ L’Immoraliste ’ in 
English has been to make me determined to miss 
no volume of her renderings. Some English people 
will dislike ‘The Immoralist’ intensely, but for 
those who appreciate good literature, and for those 
who admire the French art of story-telling, this bools 
will be a complex of pain and delight. 

BURDETT 


“O’FLYNN ” REDIVIVUS 


To Return to All That. By Alfred Perceval 
Graves. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


AMILY recollections are often conflicting, but 

scarcely anything more than the title of this volume 
has been suggested to the author by his son’s book. 
Mr. Graves, the elder, has led a long and busy life, 
which did not cease to be busy on his retirement from 
the work of an inspector of schools, while the author- 
ship of ‘ Father O’Flynn ’ is a hint of the many-sided- 
ness of his interests. This autobiography falls into 
two kinds; there are a number of more or less amusing 


narrative which are much better reading because t¢ 
have a connected story to tell. The most living 
are those describing the author’s father, Bishop of 
Limerick, who is shown to have been as engagi 
as his portrait, and the chapters which recount the 
development of elementary education, and _ the 
innumerable difficulties which an inspector had to over. 
come, from the prejudices of farmers who wanted 
their children to be left on the land to the bigotry of 
certain school boards. The scenery is divided between 
a boyhood in Ireland, and the north and south of 
England, where the inspector passed from Manchester 
and Yorkshire to Somerset. On finishing the volume 
one hazards the opinion that Elizabethan autobio. 
graphers—and Mr. Graves was born in 1846—were 
more objective in their recollections than we are to-day, 
The personality of Mr. Graves has to be inferred from 
his account of his varied activities. It is not his 
instinct to let you see the world as he saw it through 
his own eyes, nor, perhaps, had he the time or inclina- 
tion to indulge in reflection and introspectiveness, 
Mr. Graves was one of several happy and mis. 
chievous children who had adventures of all kinds on 
the Irish coast, of which many fishermen’s stories 
are told, who took advantage of their father’s 
position at Dublin Castle to play pranks on the Lord. 
Lieutenant himself. The incidents of life about Dublin 
Castle have now an historical flavour, for that minia- 
ture Court has vanished into the past. An odd thing, 
too, about these Irish recollections is that the atmo- 
sphere is always calm. We hear nothing almost of 
Land Leaguers, strife or outrages, and seem to be 
living in the palmiest hours of the ‘ Protestant 
Garrison.’’ Among the ludicrous things that, Mr. 
Graves recalls is the misfortune that happened to 
Froude when, wading trouserless after a salmon, a 
slip caused the trousers which he was carrying to be 
borne away by the stream. He was several miles from 
the house where he was staying, but succeeded in 
slipping in unseen after dark! Another recollection 
which surely offers decisive proof of the existence of 
ghosts is that of a man who was driven from his 
library by the books flinging themselves upon him 
from the shelves. The unfortunate man was a dis- 
believer in ghosts, but he was expelled from the house 
by them since no other explanation could be found. 
The enormous difficulties which had to be overcome 
before compulsory education could be established will 


** Now—as ever—the best value for 
money that ever was given.”’ 
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A New Zealand Expedition. 
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Pullinstown. By M, J. Farrell 
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Some Book-Hunting Adventures.—lV. 


By R. S. Garnett 
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The Pyrenees at Midsummer. 


By Sir Arthur F. Hort, Bart. 
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Travel and Adventure 


ON THE TRAIL 
My Reminiscences as a Cowboy 


By Frank Harris 


‘* An excellently written book of adven- 
ture. There is matter enough here to 
supply a dozen or more film stories.” 

—Times, 

‘““The book has the true ring of 
adventure, and is one of the most vivid 
descriptions of Texan life I have encoun- 
tered.’”-—CECIL ROBERTS in the Sphere. 

7s. 6d. net. 


KOREA OF THE 
JAPANESE 


By H. B. Drake 


‘“ Mr. Drake has succeeded in writing a 
book of intense human interest . . . he 
knows the country well.’’—Daily Telegraph, 
With 24 illustrations. 12s. 6d, net. 


THE HARZ 
MOUNTAINS 


By Christopher Marlowe 
Author of ‘ The Black Forest,’ ete. 


Mr. Marlowe has done a _ genuine 
service to the English lover of easily 
accessible Continental beauty spots by the 
publication of this delightful record of a 
tour in the Harz Mountains.’’ 

—Sunday Times. 


With 40 illustrations from photographs and 
a map. 8s. 6d. net. 


GC, Mystery Stories 


7s. 6d. net each, 


THE 
PAVILION 
BY 
THE LAKE 


By Arthur J. Rees 


‘* This new story is full of 
mystery and murders... 
there are ample descriptive 
scenes and all well 
written, and the whole tale 
hangs together artistically 
with the general design of 
the plot, which deepens as it 
proceeds.” 
—Cambridge Daily News. 


THE 
BIG BEN 
ALIBI 


By Neil Gordon 
Author of 
* The Professors Poison, etc. 


This book is novel and 
intriguing. Two detective- 
story writers are confronted 
with an appalling situation— 
they cannot place their mur- 
der stories, the market is dead 
and no one will read them. 
What are they to do? The 
answer is provided in these 
pages and makes a detective 
story with a distinct differ- 


ence. 
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put heart into the most despairing of teachers, and 
Mr. Graves can claim credit for helping to introduce 
compulsory games into the routine of the schools. His 
part in several Irish cultural movements, his various 
activities during the war, give variety to these pages, 
but. possibly the strangest of all his experiences was 
to read the recollections of his own son. On them he 
touches lightly, but the two books remind us that it 
is impossible for two generations to see their common 
life with similar eyes. 


PROBLEMS OF CRIME 


The Trial of Alexander Campbell Mason. Edited 
by H. Fletcher Moulton. Bles. tos. 6d. 


The Green Bicycle Case. By H. R. Wakefield. 
Allan. 6s. 


N 1923 Mason was tried for the murder of a taxi- 

driver at Brixton. He was a burglar by trade, 
and, though sixty thousand persons petitioned for 
his reprieve, concern about him ceased when the 
death penalty was commuted to penal servitude. 
Then, three years ago, publication of Superintendent 
Carlin’s memoirs raised misgivings in certain minds. 
The trial had been a duel between the prisoner and 
one Eddie Vivian, chief witness for the Crown, also 
a known criminal, and, in the beginning, the jury 
can have had little reason for preferring one man’s 
word to the other’s. The man charged with murder 
Was swearing to save his neck. Vivian had earlier 
been detained in connexion with the crime, and at 
the Old Bailey was accused of its commission by 
Mason. 

From the verbatim report of the trial in Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton’s volume one may surmise that 
Vivian was reckoned the more credible witness, 
largely because he told a simple tale and stuck to 
it. The prisoner, on the contrary, after keeping 
mum until he had heard the case against him, pro- 
duced a complicated yet clumsy narrative. Now a 
book of reminiscences has not the value that would 
belong to its writer’s sworn evidence, yet the Super- 
intendent’s account of investigations of which he 
had care cannot be dismissed as fanciful. Comparison 
between his version of Vivian’s first story to the 
police and various assertions made by Vivian in the 
box shows discrepancies such as would utterly have 
discredited this witness had they been exposed by 
cross-examination. Further investigation of the whole 
case seems desirable. 

But the main impressions made by reading Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton’s timely work are that the police 
force is occasionally negligent, that a poor prisoner 
is inadequately protected, and that luck plays a 
big part in the best regulated legal proceedings. It 
is amazing, yet true, that if sundry footprints in 
a garden had been measured the jury would almost 
surely have been spared from having to decide in 
a matter of life or death between the contradictory 
affirmations of two interested parties. Secondly, this 
record shows at what disadvantage an accused man 
or woman starts if unable to pay for legal aid. 
Mason, begging the magistrate for an adviser, was 
told that one could not be provided at that stage 
unless he made a statement, or, in other words, dis- 
closed his defence. In addition, he was warned by 
the magistrate against so doing. Even with such 
friends as he had, he was handicapped in discussing 
lines of policy, for at every interview a policeman 
was present, whereas, of course, communications with 
a lawyer would have been sacrosanct. In the cir- 
cumstances, it is hard to see why the judge commented 
adversely on his silence. Mason was without guid- 
ance; ignorant; bore a bad character. Guilty or 


innocent, he had been present when the taximan was 
shot. 


And here sheer luck manifests itself. In sum- 


30 August 


ming up, Mr. Justice Rigby Swift said experience hag 
taught him that the innocent never lost anything by 
telling the truth at the earliest moment. In ‘ The 
Green Bicycle Case ’ we read of Mr. Justice Horri 
remarking: ‘‘If a prisoner sits tight until he’s 
really tried before the judge and jury, I think he’s 
often a very wise man.’’ Had the latter view bee, 
put from the bench at Mason’s trial, the man’s 
reserve would have been less unfavourably interpreted, 
Finally, Mr. Fleteher Moulton draws attention to q 
point where the accused, poor or rich, is always 
groping in the dark. The material on which the 
Crown’s case is built is ‘‘ privileged from inspection,” 
Vivian’s statements to the police were, therefore, 
never seen by Mason’s counsel, whose cross-examina- 
tion, as it now seems, they might have very much 
assisted. Such secrecy may be requisite in civil 
actions where each side is out to win; the reason 
for it is dubious when justice is the sole object. 

Mr. Wakefield’s book is, of necessity, somewhat 
sketchy. As Ronald Light was acquitted, the shorthand 
notes of the case were never transcribed, and the best 
reports available are but summaries. To find nothing 
save a synopsis “Of Marshall Hall’s speech for the 
defence is particularly disappointing. Still, Mr, 
Wakefield adds something to our knowledge of the 
baffling affair with which he deals. For three hours, 
he says, a minority of three in the jury was waiting 
for conversion. It would be of interest to learn how 
many, if any, of the twelve had served in the war, 
The verdict was a declaration that in panic things 
may be done for which no rational explanation can 
afterwards be given, while panic itself may at 
once be perfectly, genuine and actually groundless. 
Ordinary men at ordinary times have not this 
sympathetic comprehension of fear. 


A Great Work with a Great Object 
THE 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
AND ‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, 
Esher, where 170 girls will receive proper home 
influence and domestic training. £10,000 is 
required to complete the purchase and adapt the 
house for its new use. Please send a contribution. 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the 
Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 


1,100 children are always being maintained 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


for all branches of the Society's work 
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The League Nations 
—What the Future? 


Read David Davies’ 
THE PROBLEM OF 


THE 20th CENTURY 
(published to-day) 


Mr. David Davies, the Welsh coalowner and philanthropist, has been from the 
outset one of the keenest supporters of the League of Nations. His book, “The 
Problem of the 20th Century,” published to-day, is a vitally important study of the 
international situation of the present day, and in particular of the failure of the League 
to achieve any considerable measure of disarmament, security and arbitration. 


The author discusses in detail the question of sanctions, and his International Police 
Force proposals will provoke violent controversy. 


Royal 8vo. 21s. net 
Of all booksellers 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 


? Bouverie House, Fleet Street 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTES 


ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
SILVER—I 


By Ecan Mew 


F all forms of collecting, that of English silver 
QO plate is the most satisfactory and, in many 

ways, the simplest and most direct, From late 
Queen Anne to very early Queen Victoria, domestic 
silver was at once beautiful, durable and excellently 
adjusted to present-day requirements, 

For many generations the fairly well-to-do people 
in this country were rather proud of their silver and 
generally acquired a more or less handsome supply. 
Thus, notwithstanding losses, breakages, wear and 
the melting pots of thieves, much remains for the 
interested collector of to-day. But in making a collec- 
tion of silver it is, perhaps, well to confine one’s 
endeavours to a single country and a definite period. 

I know no more interesting country in this con- 
nexion than our own and no more flourishing years 
of applied domestic art than that of the century 
before last. One does not consider here the immensely 
grand pieces of Italian or French workmanship or 
the services that have decorated palaces such as those 
of Catherine II of Russia or those finished examples 
of ornamental work made for the especial use of 
some particular wealthy man of taste, our interest 
is rather with pieces still obtainable at prices that 
compare well with those of modern silver. The modest 
utilitarian objects of the tea and dinner tables of 
the Georgian period—the excellent spoons, forks, 
silver-handled knives, the tea and coffee pots, the 
sugar nipper and tongs and so forth—when they are 
of the most simple make and most unostentatious 
appearance—are now greatly sought and often found. 
But apart from the esthetic charm of old silver, 
which is, I think, very important, it also has many 
qualities that make it dear to the commercial mind. 
Not least among these is the increasing value of 
simple table pieces in fine condition and with the 
marks in a good state. Another is to be found in 
the straightforward character of the signs upon silver 
which tell, at a glance, the history of any piece. It 
is the trustworthiness and irrevocable character of the 
marks thereon which make the collection of eighteenth- 
century silver a far more exact and scientific affair 
than the pursuit of most of ‘‘ the painted trifles and 
fantastic toys ” which attract the enthusiastic hobby 
hunter of to-day. 

A very rough test of the period of the eighteenth- 
century piece of silver you happen to be handling 
is to be found in the impress of the sovereign’s head, 
At a glance you will see whether it be George III, 
George IV, William IV or Victoria. These are the 
only ruling heads that appear during the Georgian 
period. George I and II were not so used. Thus, if 
Georgian with no head, it comes between 1714 and 
1784. In that latter year the George III head was 
first employed, thus you can tell at once, if the piece 
you have in your hands bears his head, that it comes 
between 1784 and his death in 1820. In 1784-6 the 
head was an intaglio and turned to the left, after- 
wards a cameo and turned to the right. The heads 
of George IV, from 1820 to 1830, and William IV, 
from 1830-1837, mark the short periods, reigns which 
can easily be recognized. The sovereign’s portrait 
was employed on silver up to 1890, when the duty 
was taken off plate, but thereis little of interest in the 
silver of the last forty or fifty years of the Victorian 
period. I include the first forty years of the nineteenth 
century as the spirit of the preceding time still hung 


over the silver ware. The bulk of Georgian ily, 
likely to come the way of the amateur collector will, 
I think, be found between, say, 1784 and 1840, there. 
fore the portraits of the sovereigns may be usefylj 
remembered. These heads, however, are merely a 
rough-and-ready task; the other marks require gq 
littlke more study, For this purpose several devoted 
students of the subject have collected all known marks 
on silver plate. The eighteenth century in England 
has, of course, been very fully treated. The well. 
known books by Cripps and by Chaffers, the excellent 
work on marks by Mr. C. J. Jackson, the volumes by 
Mr. Starkie Gardiner and ‘ The Price and Values 
of Old Silver,’ by Mr, Caldicott, form a com. 
plete library of reference on the subject and will 
inform all readers very quickly as to the marks on 
silver. Each place of assay or manufacture has its 
sign or crest—Dublin, a harp; Birmingham, an anchor; 
London, up to 1823, a crowned leopard’s head, and, 
after that date, the head without the crown. 

After the place of production the date letter is 
important. Each year has its different letter and 
each period, or series of years, its different type of 
letter. The makers’ marks generally follow and are, 
with the others, easily read by means of the keys 
supplied by such a work as that of Mr. Jackson’s 
‘ English Goldsmiths and their Marks.’ The term 
goldsmith, it may be mentioned, embraces silver. 
smith, and, indeed, the latter name might almost 
be generally used, for gold plate is not largely made. 
The collector would do well to impress the marks on 
his mind and perhaps make a small pocket table 
of the period in which he is most interested, so that 
he can quickly place each piece he meets. 


and obtain 


INVEST 
YOUR. 
SAVINGS 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, London, W.2 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. 
John Clifford, C.H. 
TRUSTEES: 
Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D., E. W. Beard, Esq. 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve Funds 

£342,800. Over £1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 

Paid to Investors. Half-yearly Dividends pay- 

able January 1st and July 1st. Easy with 

drawals. No investor has ever lost one penny 
of his capital. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


Remittances can be forwarded throngh any branch of the 
Seciety’s Bankers. 


C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.S., Manager 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 440 


Last of our 32nd Quarter 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, September 4) 


Two WELL-KNOWN ARCHAOLOGISTS SEE HERE 

WHOSE NAMES ARE LIKE TO LIVE FOR MANY A YEAR, 

Ong vetvep Kent’s HOLE AND UNEARTHED FOSSIL TREASURE, 
THE OTHER FOUND IN NATURE LIFELONG PLEASURE, 


Here chaos reigned, confusion was at home, 
Eviscerate, like Samuel, a tome. 

Of fancy excellent—but half will do, 

Many indeed are they, the living, few. 

The peerless mistress of La Mancha’s knight, 
Core of poltroon too cowardly to fight, 

Be sure the worm will when cock-robin pecks it. 
Turned, entrance it facilitates or exit. 

Heart of a conqueror, like Vulcan, lame. 

To beggar mine I think a harmless game. 

In star-men’s books this blesséd word we meet,. 
For ugliness impossible to beat. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 438 


Our YELLOW WATER-LILY’S VULGAR NAME; 
THat BY WHICH MEN OF SCIENCE KNOW THE SAME.* 


What fills his breast with joy? The flowing bowl! 
A form of poetry dear to Swinsurne’s soul. 
Serve it he must, a master who would be. 
Halve that which at a pillar’s base you see. 
Ten feet we boast—or why not call them legs? 
Satan himself, folk say, has marked my eggs, 
There are who live by this instead of working. 
Core of a bird among the heather lurking, 
On it the maid sat whom Arachne frightened. 
10, Full many a sad heart has my singing lightened. 
11. Small, shapeless mass, but here too big by half. 
12. Forsaken by a hay-devouring calf, 
*My authorities make the genus neuter, not feminine as in Johns’ 
‘ Flowers of the Field.’ 


Solution of Acrostic No, 438 
1 The order of Decapoda includes 
lobsters, crabs, shrimps, etc. 


B acchanalia N 
ondea U 


A pprenticeshi P 2 Popular superstition says that the 
pliN t H curious red markings on the eggs of the 

D ecapod Al Yellow-hammer are the work of the 

Yellow-hammeR2 Devil. 

B lackmai L 3 ** Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet,’’ 
grO Use etc., the well-known nursery rhyme. 


T = uffe Ts Arachne was changed into a spider. See 
T ea-kettl E Ovid, Metam. VI. A later metamor- 
L Ump _phosis is into the French araignée. 

E  lohi Mé 4 Ps, evi. 19-21. 


Ackxostic No, 438.—The winner is Mr. Bertram R. Carter, 23 
Fursby Avenue, N.3, who has selected as his prize ‘ The Power 
and Secret of the Jesuits, by René Fiilép-Miller, published by 
Putnam and reviewed by us on August 16 under the title of ‘ The 
Black International.’ Sixteen other competitors named this book, 
seventeen chose ‘ Romances of the Peerage,’ nine ‘ Turenne, 
Marshal of France,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—E, Barrett, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Buns, N. O. 
Sellam, Shorwell. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Ali, Armadale, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Bolo, Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Miss Carter, Clam, 
Dhualt, Sir Reginald Egerton, Fossil, Glamis, L. W. Horton, 
Jeff, Miss Kelly, Lilian, Mrs. Lole, Met, George W. Miller, 
M. Milne, Lady Mottrain, Peter, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, C. J. 
Warden. 

Two Licutrs Wronc.—Bogey-Bogey, Boris, D, L., Estela, 
G, M. Fowler, Gay, Iago, Madge, H. de R, oo Polamar, 
Rabbits, Rho Kappa, J. D. Schooling, W. R. Wolseley, All 
others more, 

Light 10 baffled 46 solvers ; Light 12, 15; Light 1, 7; Light 5, 3; 
Light 9, 2; Lights 6 and 7, 1. 

apsits.—Arrived late ; acknowledged last week, 

A. E., Buns.—Cranes may be seen attached to walls in any 
street of warehouses; or above Thames wharves, from London 
Bridge, for instance. 

Acrostic No, 437.—Correct : Gay. 

Boskerris.—Many thanks for Hardy’s verses, ‘ The Darkling 
Thrush,’ but the poet does not assert that the song of the “ aged 
thrush, frail, gaunt, and small, In blast-beruffled plume ” cheered 
him in the hour when “ all mankind that haunted nigh Had 
sought their household fires,’’—in search, no doubt, of “ the cups 
that cheer.’ There is no evidence that many sad hearts have 
been lightened by hearing the thrush repeat ‘* Did-he-do-it? did- 
he-do-it ? did-he-do-it?”” for half an hour at a time. Some, I fear, 
have been exasperated by the bird’s ‘‘ damnable iteration.” 


complete Record of Sport. 


Che Morning Post 


Ihe Orthodox Conservative Paper 


A JOURNAL designed to give the news of the day 
In proportion to its importance and without exaggeration 


The Daily Features of the MORNING POST are a most 
- Complete Survey of Commercial and Financial Markets. 
A Page devoted to Women’s Interests. Full Reports of 


all Social Functions, Literary Reviews and a Daily 
Record of Music, Art and the Drama 


On Sale_ - Everywhere 


Full Parliamentary Reports. 
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The Saturday Review 


THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


LTHOUGH business is still on a small scale, 
A« tone prevailing in the Stock Exchange is 

more cheerful than for a long time past. The 
upward movement, which started on Wednesday, is 
attributed largely to professional operations, but the 
public are beginning to realize that, prices had dropped 
to very low levels, and that some of the soundest shares 
are obtainable at bargain prices. Home rails show a 
good recovery from the low levels recently touched, and 
a much more optimistic feeling prevails in the indus- 
trial market. Argentine rails are marking time, 
pending the declaration of final dividends for the past 
year, which are due to be announced in the course of 
the next few weeks. With regard to this market, atten- 
tion, as usual at this time of the year, is concentrated 
on the crop outlook. This is much more favourable 
than a year ago, and, although it is too soon yet to 
forecast with any degree of certainty the actual out- 
come of the harvests, it can be said truthfully that the 
position at the moment is much more reassuring than it 
has been for some time past. In the circumstances, 
one cannot help feeling that current prices of leading 
Argentine railway stocks fully discount, the adverse 
factors in the situation, and I certainly incline to the 
opinion that anyone taking an interest in this market 
now is likely to be well rewarded in the course of the 
next twelve months. 


CROMPTON PARKINSON 


Another satisfactory year has been experienced 
by Crompton Parkinson and Company, electrical 
engineers and manufacturers, profits for the year to 
June 30 last amounting to £103,614 against 
£82,572. The ordinary dividend is maintained at 30 
per cent. but is on a larger capital, while the reserve 
is to receive £15,000 (against £13,500) thus raising 
that fund to £105,000. Excellent progress has been 
made by this company for a number of years, and, in 
view of the many big electrical schemes in contem- 
plation both at home and abroad, there seems every 
reason to look for a further expansion in profits., 
Indeed, it is understood that more capital may be 
needed in the near future to finance further develop- 
ments which, it is stated, include the manufacture 
of electric lamps. The present Ordinary capital con- 
sists of £600,000 in 5s. shares, the price of which is 
in the neighbourhood of 25s. Allowing for the final 
dividend of 18% per cent., less tax, shortly to come off 
the price, the yield on a 30 per cent. dividend basis is 
about 64 per cent. As a speculative industrial invest- 
ment, the shares are regarded as a sound purchase at 
the price. 


CENTRAL URUGUAY RAILWAY 


Among the few foreign railways that are showing 
increased earnings at the moment is the Central 
Uruguay of Montevideo, This company added 
£58,469 to its gross traffic earnings for the year to 
June jo last, and has since put on another £21,918. 
On a capital of '£2,000,000 the company has paid 
dividends of 7 per cent. for each of the past three 
years and, while it may be too much to expect any 
increase, it is almost certain that the 7 per cent. 
will be maintained. The accounts are made up to 
June 3o and published early in October. An interim 
dividend of 3 per cent., the same as hitherto, was 
distributed last March, since when an issue of 
£339,706 5 per cent. Debenture stock has been placed 
privately. The last balance sheet showed a relatively 
strong position with a general reserve of £361,467 and 
renewal and other funds amounting to £226,036. At 


30 August 1990 
its present price of 80, Central Uruguay Ordinary 
yields about 84 per cent., and to those who Hes 
averse to foreign railway investment, the stock has 
much to commend it. 


A TRUST DEBENTURE 


In view of the very depreciated level at which 
many investments are now standing as a result of the 
long period of Stock Exchange depression, it jg 
obvious that the moment is a very opportune one for 
Trust companies to invest funds to considerable 
advantage. The directors of the London and Holy. 
rood Trust apparently share this opinion, because 
recently they made an issue of £1,000,000 of 5 per 
cent. redeemable debenture stock 1970-1980 at 95 per 
cent. I am of opinion that it constitutes in its class 
a thoroughly sound well-secured investment holding 
which can be purchased and locked away with every 
degree of safety. London and Holyrood Trust has 
the advantage of a representative board, each member 
of which would inspire confidence. The attention of 
readers of these notes is drawn to this debenture, as 
it would appear well worth acquiring to lock away as 
a permanent holding. 


FOR TRUSTEES 


Another solid investment, yielding a full 5 per cent, 
is Bank Line Limited 5 per cent. Guaranteed Debenture 
stock, obtainable around par. This stock is guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the British Government 
under the Trades Facilities Act, and thus ranks 
effectively as a British Government security. It is 
redeemable at par not later than February 1, 1944, and 
is particularly suitable for those who wish to put away 
money at a good rate of interest for a period not 
exceeding fourteen years. Trustees may purchase the 
stock without any restriction as to price. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


Those looking for a cheap industrial share with 
speculative possibilities might like to have their atten- 
tion drawn to the £1 ordinary shares of Val de Travers 
Asphalte Paving Company, now standing in the neigh- 
bourhood of 19s. 6d. The company have been in 
existence for close on sixty years and has been a regular 
dividend-payer for a quarter of a century at least. Since 
1924 the dividend has been regularly maintained a 
10 per cent., while fair amounts have each year been 
placed to reserve. The company is, of course, subject 
to competition, but with road construction and repairs 
more insistent than ever, the outlook for companies 
of this character seems to be good. Moreover, it is 
generally agreed that it is advisable to cover cement 
roads in thickly populated areas with natural asphalte 
to give a wearing and resilient surface. The fact that 
the shares at their current price yield over 10 per cent. 
from existing dividends sufficiently indicates the risk 
involved, but having regard to the company’s past 
record and prospects of sustained earning power, 
shares look cheap at the price. 


LLOYDS BANK “A” SHARES 


A bank share that may suit many investors who are 
looking for more than 5 per cent. on their money W! 
virtually no risk is the £5 ‘‘A” ordinary share of 
Lloyds Bank. These are £1 paid and are obtainable 
around 61s. 6d., at which figure they show a yield of 
5% per cent. from the 16% dividend now paid for @ 
number of years. Last year these shares were standing 
at 68s. 3d. and have since been down to 59s. There, 
it will be noted, an uncalled liability of £4 per shart 
but this need not be a deterrent to those on the look- 


out for a sound banking investment. 
Taurus 


COMPANY MEETING 
In this issue will be found a report of the meeting of 
the Tavoy Tin Dredging Corporation. 
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TAVOY TIN DREDGING 
CORPORATION 


AMALGAMATION UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED 


The Annual Genera] Meeting of Tavoy Tin Dredging Corpora- 
tion Ltd. was held on August 26 in London, followed by an extra- 
ordinary general meeting to consider resolutions providing for the 
increase in the capital of the company necessary to carry through 
the proposed scheme of amalgamation. 

Mr. Louis Hardy, who presided, referring to the general position 
of the industry, said that to increase production must be ruled as 
utterly out of the question, and to comply with the recent recom- 
mendation of the Tin Producers’ Association, the corporation’s 
dredges, as well as those of the affiliated companies in Burmah, 
would remain closed down for a minimum period of two months 
as from July 1. 

It was, however, economically impracticable to suspend produc- 
tion for an indefinite period, and the board had concentrated their 
efforts on finding another solution to the problem of preserving 
in the ground their exhaustible reserves of concentrate until they 
could be mined at a satisfactory profit. The technical managers 
of the corporation had satisfied the directors that the only method 
of achieving the necessary consolidation of the interests of this 
company and its three allies in Burmah was the complete fusion 
of the four companies. 

On the completion of the amalgamation the issued capital would 
be £359,031. To provide the corporation with liquid resources 
sufficient to suspend production if necessary until the price, of 
tin recovered to a satisfactory level, arrangements had been made 
for the issue of £125,000 in 74 per cent, debenture stock at par, 
repayable in ten years, and with an option to convert at any time 
within the next three years into four fully paid shares for every 
£1 of debenture stock. 

The London Tin Corporation had offered to subscribe for the 
whole of the £125,000 of debenture stock at par free of cost to 
the corporation, but the board had insisted that the prior right 
to subscribe must be reserved for shareholders of this company 
and its three affiliates, For the convenience of holders, separate 
transferable option certificates would be attached to the debenture 
stock. The option to convert was equivalent to a free call of 
Tavoy shares at 5s, per share for a period of three years, 

The report and accounts and the proposed increase of capital 
were unanimously approved without question or comment. 


“ Tue Recocnisep Orcan or THE Lzecat Prorgssion.”’ 


THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
Ghe Solicitors’ Journal 


THE SUMMER 


SPECIAL NUMBER 


was published on SATURDAY, 12th JULY 
For positions, spaces available, advertising 
rates, &c., apply af once. 
The Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,’ 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. ('Phone: Holborn 1853) 


Tue Soxictrors’ JouRNAL '—THAT 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION,”’— 
The Hom. Mr. Justice McCardie. 


ADMIRABLY 


Bu 
THE MAGAZINE TODAY 


for September 


THE NEW RACE OF BEGGARS 
OUR AIR OPPORTUNITIES NOW 


THE FUTURE OF OUR POLITICAL PARTIES 
IS ASTRONOMY OF ANY VALUE? .. 


WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM ITALY 


MAKING OUR STREETS SAFER 


THE CREATOR OF MODERN JOURNALISM 


Here ate a few of the many notable articles in the 
current issue of THE MAGAZINE OF TODAY :— 


SHOULD BLOOD SPORTS BE ABOLISHED ? 


Gerald Gould versus 


Hubert Griffith 
Merton Rhodes 
Harry Harper 


Stuart Hodgson 


Arnold Folliott and 
J. W. N. Sullivan 

Edward Hutton 

Evelyn West 


Harold Herd 


Published by FLEET PUBLICATIONS, 9 Palace Gate, London, W.8 
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Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed, 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated. iss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


1GH SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, of all descriptions. 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, Company 
Meetings covered, Verbatim R : 

HARPER, Room 75, ALBION HOUSE, New Oxford St., W.C.1. 


Shipping 


Pp. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL 


i Regular from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete.. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
| SUDAN, INDIA, PE N GULF, BUR Cc RA 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., ete. 
P. & O. and B.1. Tiekets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
nt and New Zealand Shipping Companies 
Addresses for all Passe Business, P. & O. Kouse 14 
London, S.W.1 City Booking Office, P. & O. 130 
sall 


3! 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 

‘Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Bilattis ”’ 
Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 
From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, Howarths, 473 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


To Let 


Hotels 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, 
Room and Cold W: *Phone 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


Books Purchased 


OLLECTOR is open to purchase small or large tities 

of books. Give brief particulars of those you have for 

sale. Communications treated in confidence. Box 10, 
Sarurpay REVIEW, 


DELIGHTFUL self-contained FLAT in famous old TUDOR 

MANSION, with 200 feet riverside frontage ; double carriage 

drive and surrounded by an acre of well-wooded and laid-out 
gardens attended to by owner’s gardener; eight good rooms, 
including bath, electric lighting, cooking and heating; every 
labour-saving kitchen device; tennis courts; lock-up garage; 
inclusive yearly rent £175.—D, E. M., Ye Old Friary, Old 
Windsor, Berks, or ‘phone Park 8214 after 7 p.m. 


Scholastic Agencies 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 

advice concerning the most suitable establishments will be 

given free of charge to parents stating their requirements 
(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, 
etc.) to Messrs. Truman and Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1, Telephone: Gerrard 3272 
(2 lines). Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS," the most complete 
guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 30.8.1930 
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Books 


80QOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No, 433; fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 436, Is 4 
tist of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Cricket, Those ‘‘ Ashes.” The Australian Tour of 1924 by Noble. 
6s, Published 15s. 

Noble, The Game’s the Thing. With Foreword by Lord Harris, 
3s. 6d. 

Francisco De Goya by August Mayer, 22s, Published 42s. 

John Sargent. His Life and Work. With Catalogue of his Works. 
by W. H. Downes. 16s. Published 30s. 

Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s. 64 
Published 25s, 

Che Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 13s. 64. Pub- 
lished 25s. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. 

Novels of the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 
£6 6s. 

Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s, 9d. Published 12s. 64. 

Jack's Legends of Smokeover. 48. Published 7s. 6d. 

George Meredith’s Complete Works. 18 vols. £5 5s. Pub- 
lished £7 7s. 

Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralpb 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. ' 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s. 64. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction. 
by Havelock Ellis, 18s. 6d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 126, 6d. 

Shaw’e St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 60s. Published £5 5+ 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT. STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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